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A REFLECTIVE mind can hardly look upon the present world 
without feeling considerable apprehension. The tumult and 
turmoil of the last decade still have their reactions, and progress 
towards stability and sanity is painfully slow. Nor is this all. 
The aims and ideals that seem to possess or obsess the minds of 
nearly all classes in these disturbing days are pitifully low and 
entirely wanting in dignity. All the countries of the world 
would seem to be infected with the same want of idealism, and 
the peoples to possess no ambition outside of sheer materialism. 
Our own country is in this respect not markedly different from 
others, though our racial temperament has considerable effect on 
its external manifestations. At no time in our past history have 
material conditions been so favourable as they now are, and this 
in spite of the deep reaching disturbances of recent years. And 
yet the cry, as much in England as elsewhere, is on all sides for 
yet further advantages on the material side, and hardly a voice is 
raised to point out that contentment of soul lies in another 
direction, and that in wealth alone no real satisfaction can be 
found. There is nothing of novelty in this statement, but I 
speak of it because never in my time has there been a demand 
so entirely unashamed and ignoring so completely the needs of 
man’s spiritual and intellectual sides. The newspapers, the 
majority of them pitifully partisan, preach this same gospel of 
materialism, pointing this way or that in deference to their 
political colour, but sedulously ignoring all human demands 
except for food, clothing, and amusement. One does not expect 
much from politicians, and truly one gets little. One side bids 
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against another with subsidies, doles, and other forms of corrup- 
tion further to destroy the self-reliance and independence of the 
British citizen, so that, until the moment comes when he realizes 
that the state is himself, he will look forward to a day when he is 
to be relieved of every responsibility in life. 

It is a singular phenomenon that although we have in Russia 
an admirable object-lesson showing the goal reached by this fatal 
path, those who advocate such extreme and ruinous methods 
appear to be blind to their consequences. There are some 
thoughtful people who are of opinion that our civilization is 
doomed, and that as Egypt, Greece, and Rome fell one after 
another from their high estate, the same fate is to be ours, and 
that the lust of destruction now so vigorous in Russia will by 
degrees spread to the ends of the earth. I am not so pessimistic. 
It seems to me that the conditions of the modern world are so 
fundamentally different from those of two thousand years ago 
that it would be impossible for our knowledge and culture to 
disappear entirely, and for the universe to relapse into a couple 
of centuries of ignorance and barbarism. 

Modern revolutionaries, moreover, whether here or abroad, 
should be greater readers of history than seems to be their habit. 
The persecution of the Christian church by the present Russian 
government is a signal instance of the neglect of the lessons of 
history. It has become a commonplace that there is no more 
effectual method of life insurance for any religion than that of 
persecution, and that the more complete and effective its extirpa- 
tion may seem, the more surely it will be found that the pulse 
continues to beat unseen and unheard until happier times come. 

Indifference and apathy on the part of its professors are the real 
enemies of religion, persecution is its unvarying if ruthless friend. 

On all grounds it is incumbent on all of us to play our parts 
in keeping alight the torch of knowledge, and to remember that 
each as an individual, and in our corporate capacity as a Society 
with its own responsibilities, we have our duty to the community 
as well as to ourselves. 

Great play is being made to-day of the virtues of inter- 
nationalism as against the claims of what we have been 
accustomed to call patriotism. For my own part I am still un- 
regenerate enough to prefer being called an Englishman rather than 
a European, and I dare say many of us have the same feeling. 

But all the same, internationalism, as opposed to insularity 
rather than to patriotism, has a useful part to play, and if pro- 
perly handled, may well do a great deal to better the deplorable 
conditions that I have just spoken of. While I do not wish to 
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exalt our particular line of study to a dangerous altitude, yet it 
will not be questioned that a knowledge of past history and of 
the arts and crafts of antiquity is of no small utility, both as 
a training of the faculties and as an asset in daily life While 
such knowledge will not make a man entirely superior to the 
possession of wealth, he will at least learn to regard wealth as 
one only of the many desirable possessions in this world. We 
here can do a great deal to disseminate this truth, and we can do 
it the better in the international way than in fostering it only as 
a plant of native growth. I have bor many years past done my 
best in this direction, in trying to encourage genial and amiable 
co-operation in all historical and archaeological matters between 
England and other countries engaged in similar pursuits. As 
I am not the editor of a newspaper, I do not claim that the 
co-operation that has in fact come about in recent years is entirely 
due to my efforts. But I do venture to say this, that persistency 
in such matters is never amiss, and that if a course is continu- 
ously advocated, good results will follow, though it is most 
unlikely that the original prophet will obtain the least credit, in 
his own country or elsewhere. 

At the present time the chief countries with which we are, or 
may soon be, engaged in such collaboration, are France and the 
United States. France has an old history in archaeological 
matters, and her government has consistently fostered such 
enterprises, while ours has done so spasmodically and unwillingly. 
The causes of the difference are deeply seated and are outside 
my present argument, but in any scheme of collaboration between 
the two countries they are of high importance and should always 
be borne in mind. The United States, on the other hand, may 
be said to have no history in this connexion. But they are 
rapidly making it, and it seems likely that with the energies that 
are part of youth’s heritage, they will in a few decades overtake, 
and doubtless be vastly ahead of, both France and ourselves. 
By far the most important feature in American archaeology, 
however, is one that is hardly found either in England or France. 
I have just said that France consistently subsidizes archaeology 
and art, and England does so spasmodically. In the United 
States the government, I believe, does nothing whatever, beyond, 
perhaps, bestowing a blessing on the explorer. The whole cost 
of the many American explorations now being carried on in 
various parts of the world is entirely borne by individuals or by 
corporations or universities. Some of the former, in fact, are 
very alert to find occasion for such benefactions. I had a singu- 
larly pertinent example of this in Egypt a few weeks ago. One 
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of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
finding himself at the tomb of Tutankhamen on the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of his wedding-day, promptly seized on the 
occasion to present twenty-seven thousand dollars towards the 
funds of the Museum. A little eccentric, it may be said, but 
I have yet to hear of a Trustee of an English museum celebrating 
his silver wedding in any such way. 

The mention of this incident brings me to as good an instance 
of the friendly collaboration between two countries as I am likely 
to find. It is a matter of public knowledge, but I take pleasure in 
recording it here, more particularly as I saw it in actual working. 

The opening of a royal tomb in the Valley of the Kings at 
Thebes had not hitherto demanded the services of any great 
number of explorers. But when Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 
had seen the masses of relics with which they had to deal in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb it was very clear that more help would be 
wanted if the tomb was to be cleared properly and within 
a reasonable time. Expert help, I need hardly say, is not easily 
got, and the condition of the remains demanded trained and 
experienced hands. Lord Carnarvon turned to the American 
house for help, or perhaps knowing the conditions, they offered 
themselves to him, as soon as they could get to work, and from 
that day until the closing of the tomb, and later, the best and 
most experienced men of the Metropolitan Museum staff devoted 
themselves entirely to the removal and the preservation of the 
contents of the tomb. Without their help it is hard to say what 
would have been the outcome ; but with it I can say with 
confidence that the results are splendid, and of the first impor- 
tance to archaeology. It is some small satisfaction to us that 
some of these gentlemen were English and of English training, 
but in any case both my friend Mr. Lythgoe, the Director of the 
Egyptian section, and the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
played a fine part in setting aside their own work and devoting 
themselves to this urgent business. In this matter the conditions 
of urgency formed the chief feature, and it is perhaps unlikely 
that a similar case will recur. The promptitude and good feeling, 
however, that formed so pleasing a feature in this instance hold 
promise that in any future undertakings of the kind, more 
deliberately planned, the collaboration will be on equally agree- 
able lines. 

In point of fact we need not wait for the future to find an 
instance of such co-operation—for we have it in the recent 
exploration at Ur of the Chaldees (as it is called) in the joint 
interest of the British Museum and the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania. There are many good reasons for joint work of this kind 
beyond the friendly feelings engendered between the participating 
bodies. The question of cost is important, but another question 
is not less so, and this is that the supply of competent people for 
such work is very limited, and excavation by the incompetent is 
a crime. By joining forces between two countries all the 
requisite conditions may thus be fulfilled. 

Another example of similar joining of interests and expert 
knowledge is pleasing to me personally. This is an arrangement 
by which Mr. T. A. Joyce, an officer on my former staff in the 
British Museum, is being invited to work in America on behalf of 
an American museum, while our Fellow Mr. Louis Clarke has 
undertaken digging in New Mexico in conjunction with him. 
Mr. Joyce has become an authority on the ancient civilizations 
of Central and South America, and it is pleasant to find that the 
learned world of the United States has taken so broad-minded 
a view of their responsibilities as to invite his collaboration. 

Another example of similar joint work, this time between 
France and the United States, is to be found in the renewed 
excavation of Carthage by Pere Delattre in conjunction with 
a company of American archaeologists. 

All this is an agreeable feature of modern life, and full of 
promise for the future. In fact, there is every reason to think 
that relations between the English-speaking men of science will 
tend to become even closer and more cordial as time goes on. 

In the United States, however, it is certain that before many 
decades have passed, in consequence of the increase in facilities for 
training, the supply of native-bred explorers and men of science 
will be adequate to meet the demand, and it will then rather be 
a question of interchange of experts. This will, I hope, further 
increase the cordiality between them. 

When we turn our eyes towards France we encounter, naturally, 
a very different atmosphere. France has an ancient and honour- 
able tradition in archaeological exploration, a tradition that has 
been consistently fostered by governments imperial or republican, 
so that it is now interwoven in the very web of national senti- 
ment. Her academies and learned societies provide in plenty 
the scholars necessary for carrying on the work and for the 
adequate publication of results. Hence the people, rather than 
the government of the day, exercises a jealous control over what 
France considers to be her legitimate spheres of influence, in a 
manner and to an extent that has no parallel in England. This 
very keenness, with perhaps the added difficulty of the difference 
of national temperament, tends to accentuate the impediments in 
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collaboration which have hardly any existence in such enterprises 
between English-speaking peoples. The very presence of this 
peculiar sensitiveness is, however, rather a reason for inviting 
collaboration, and archaeology would sufficiently justify its existence 
if it could be the means of removing any causes of misunder- 
standing between France and ourselves. My own brief statement 
as to the present situation may, I hope, be useful in this respect. 

In the early autumn of last year I heard, from a friend in 
London, that the French government had concluded an agreement 
with the Afghan government which granted to the French through 
Monsieur Foucher a perpetual monopoly of archaeological 
investigation in Afghanistan. Such a story might sound incredible, 
but that at about the same time it was confirmed by a correspondent 
in India. Further, it recalled to my mind the fact that France 
had enjoyed a similar monopoly from the Persian government, 
preventing any one from digging in that country except under the 
auspices of the French delegation. The Afghan story could not 
therefore be dismissed as absurd. I wrote at once to a well- 
informed French friend, an authority on art and archaeology, 
asking for information and pointing out that I considered the 
demand for such a monopoly an unfriendly act, and contrary to the 
spirit that should underlie all research. He replied that he did not 
know the precise facts and concluded: ‘Quand j’aurai quelques 
détails, je vous les transmettrai, mais j’espére vivement qu'il 
s’agit d’un de ces grossissements fréquents en Orient, et que la 
réalité ne sera pas pour vous désagréable. Sans doute voudrez- 
vous bien attendre que nous connaissions exactement les faits 
avant de porter un jugement. II me semble, d’ailleurs, comme 
4 vous, qu'il y a place pour toutes les activités dans ces vastes 
contrées jusqu’ici inexplorées.’. On the 20th January last he sent 
the details: ‘La convention conclue . . . avec le gouvernement 
afghan ne contient pas la clause de monopole qui vous avait 
choqué ; peut-étre les articles ne sont-ils pas trés-clairs sur ce 
point, mais sur une demande de l’ambassade d’Angleterre le 
gouvernement frangais l’a assuré qu'il ne s’agissait, 4 son avis, 
que d’une concession et que le gouvernement frangais, aussi bien 
que M. Foucher, seraient heureux d’une entente et d’une 
collaboration avec les savants britanniques.’ Nothing could 
apparently be more friendly than this, until we find that in the 
French Senate on the 23rd February this concession is officially 
described as a monopoly ; though I hardly think this is likely to 
be maintained in face of the inevitable protest from our side. 

It may not be amiss to glance at the importance of Afghanistan 
from the archaeological standpoint. It occupies a singularly 
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commanding position in the story of the ancient world, and there 
can be little doubt that careful exploration would disclose a vast 
mass of material of an entirely novel kind. Standing as it does 
as a centre between the Far East on the one side and Persia and 
the Greek world on the other, and on the high road between the 
East and India, while on the north it either repelled or was 
influenced by the artistic traditions of Siberia, it would be hard to 
find a country holding out fairer promise of a rich archaeological 
harvest. Leaving on one side the legendary story of the 
wanderings of Bacchus in these parts (a story nevertheless that 
every explorer should remember), the historical interest of the 
never-ending campaigns and struggles for mastery between the 
indigenous peoples and the Assyrians, the Persians, or the Greeks 
up to the famous campaign of Alexander on his road to India, all 
these would in some way be represented in the remains found in 
Afghanistan. I venture to think, however, that many of these 
would be far surpassed by objects of much earlier date, and that 
some of the ancient sites on Afghan territory would be likely to 
yield artistic treasures of hitherto unknown cultures. To mention 
one, and it may be the most important, the city of Balkh, which 
has been held to be the ancient capital of Bactriana. This city 
has been called one of the most ancient in the world, and to this 
day is known in the East as the Mother of Cities, truly a pregnant 
phrase in such a connexion. It seems to me quite conceivable 
that on such a site there might be found stratified remains such as 
characterized the diggings at Troy, and that traces of civilization 
and cultures reaching back to several thousands of years before 
our era might well be brought to light. It is now so long since 
English travellers were allowed free access to Afghanistan that 
recent information is hard to obtain, but enough exists to show 
that there is a rich field for search, and further that the field is 
large enough for any two countries to explore. 

Even if we had no historical records of the past history of this 
district, the mere knowledge of its mineral resources would of 
itself render it likely that treasures of art would remain buried in 
its soil. Gold and precious stones, two products of the earth 
that have attracted man from the earliest times, are found in or 
near Afghanistan, and the country was celebrated in antiquity for 
its wealth in this respect. The cavalry of Bactria were equally 
noted in ancient times, and its horses are still prized for their 
hardiness and other valuable qualities, while the owners are as well 
posted on equine genealogy as an English breeder of thoroughbreds. 

Another point of great interest touched by the archaeology of 
Afghanistan is that of the conditions of early Siberian culture. 
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Groups of antiquities found sporadically all over Siberia are 
familiar enough, and the more observant among us note that they 
have points of contact with China on the east and with our Nearer 
East on the other side. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Afghanistan one might fairly expect to encounter types of early 
art that would help to solve many of the problems of Central 
Asian culture that still await solution. 

These are a few among many reasons why France desires to 
excavate in Afghanistan. As is well known she has for many 
years taken a keen interest in the arts of the East, and her 
publications, many of them of a luxurious type, have added greatly 
to our knowledge, while her institutions, such as the Musée 
Guimet, are clear evidence of her practical interest in such subjects. 
France thus may be said to have established a moral claim in 
eastern exploration, a claim that everybody in this country will be 
ready to admit and even to encourage. As a matter of fact the 
Indian government has done good service to France in this 
direction already, for according to my information, Monsieur 
Foucher, who is well known as a student of Buddhism, and the 
very man who has secured this concession that is the subject of 
my remarks, has for years past not only been well received and 
hospitably treated by our officials in the archaeological service in 
India, but has even, I am told, been employed in a temporary 
capacity by the Archaeological Survey. He therefore can hardly 
plead ignorance of the vast importance to Indian archaeology of 
exploration in the neighbouring country of Afghanistan. On the 
one point how far the action of Monsieur Foucher in this 
matter is a proper return for English hospitality I can say 
nothing, but I hope that one day soon we may have Monsieur 
Foucher’s own account of his mission. 

I began my remarks this evening by entering a plea for full 
and friendly collaboration in all research between the civilized 
nations. Here in a very clear manner is presented a case for 
such joining of interest, and the past history of Afghanistan seems 
to us to demonstrate that the English claims to such concessions 
might well have priority over those of any other nation. But to 
put aside any such contentious points, I think I can say without 
fear of contradiction that had the English government demanded 
such a concession, it would certainly not have been put in the 
form of a monopoly to the complete exclusion of other explorers. 
Monopolies are no doubt excusable and even beneficial, whether 
in archaeology or in industry, in very exceptional circumstances. 
Here there is nothing of that character, the circumstances point 
rather in the opposite direction. Nobody does question that the 
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country is large enough for any number of expeditions ; I do not 
imagine that it will be doubted that the infiltration of European 
ideas by such means would be of great use in such an isolated 
country as Afghanistan has recently been. I do not wish to say 
a word about political conditions, but here again the presence of 
English and French scientific men would surely have a beneficent 
influence, while the simultaneous presence of such representatives 
of the two countries would be as good proof of an intellectual 
entente as could well be found, and that in itself is no negligible 
matter. 

Here in this Society, however, the real objection that we have 
to such monopoly of research is that it retards the advance of 
science. The French are old and very experienced explorers, but 
the output of publication on Persian antiquities by France in about 
thirty years since she gained the monopoly there is hardly such as 
would be claimed as satisfactory even by herself. Had there been 
no monopoly, there is little doubt that other countries, notably 
the United States, would have entered the field to some purpose, 
and our knowledge of Persia’s past would have been far greater 
than it now is. This is the grave defect of all such closed doors, 
and it will not be questioned that no country at present possesses 
a sufficient scientific equipment to take upon her own shoulders 
such a task as the exploration of either Persia or Afghanistan. 

I am arguing from the statement in the French Senate, that 
France has obtained the monopoly, and intends to maintain it. 
I hope, however, that the country’s common sense may be brought 
to bear and that any such monopoly will be repudiated. It seems 
self-evident that our own government could hardly submit meekly, 
in the case of a country whose borders march with those of India, 
and with the rulers of which we have had such long and generally 
friendly relations. I have strong hopes that France will of her 
own motion deprecate the exclusion of other countries and thus 
show that she does not desire to follow a dog-in-the-manger policy. 

It is, moreover, quite possible that it is not England alone that 
will view such a condition of things with dissatisfaction. As 
I mentioned in this room before, the United States have already 
sent out an expedition in this direction, and with their restless 
energy, and the funds of the Carnegie endowment at their disposal, 
it is unlikely that their men of science would sit down calmly 
while a whole country of immense interest is being closed to them 
for a generation. 

It may perhaps be argued that European nations have but 
a secondary interest in the archaeology of such a country as 
Afghanistan, and that the natives themselves are made of too little 
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importance. This, however, would argue an imperfect conception 
of the proposal. If we could assume that the Afghans were 
competent to lay bare ancient sites and publish records of their 
discoveries, and were at the same time prepared to do these things, 
it might well be said that outside interference would be an 
impertinence. My information does not lead me to think that 
they either can or will do any such work. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe that they would take a keen 
interest in such discoveries when made, and that the gradual 
unfolding of the past history of their country would afford them 
no small satisfaction. 

It is not without interest to quote here the ‘Report on the 
Administration of Antiquities in mandated territories’ adopted 
in 1922 by the Committee of the ‘Union Académique Inter- 
nationale’, a report signed by the Rapporteur, Monsieur Théo- 
phile Homolle, and adopted by France. It runs thus: 

XIV. Toute institution savante, toute personne diment qualifiée et 
cautionnée, peuvent concourir pour les autorisations de fouilles, qu’elles 
appartiennent ou non aux puissances mandataires. 

Entre puissances mandataires les relations archéologiques seront 


soumises au régime de la réciprocité dans les limites définies par la 
présente convention. 


and forms a regulation to which every reasonable body would be 
ready to give adhesion. For my own part I can see no reason why 
a similar regulation should not be applicable to every country. 

I should now like to say a few words on the present position of 
Egypt in regard to this matter of archaeological collaboration. 
After my last visit I presented the Society with a very plain state- 
ment on what I considered to be the unsatisfactory condition of 
English archaeology in that country. During the last few months 
I saw nothing that would lead me to make any change in the 
Address I delivered in 1909. I say this in spite of the wonderful 
discoveries made during the winter by my friend Lord Carnarvon, 
whose premature death I shall long deplore. Although his dis- 
coveries were made by Englishmen and all the work was carried 
on under English direction, I see no indication that the English 
archaeological group working in Egypt will be in any way benefited 
by this remarkable discovery, nor, moreover, is there any indica- 
tion that English explorers have seen the profit to both their 
country and their study from a — of forces. Each and all 
in their annual statements deplore the fact that their subscriptions 
fall short and that they therefore cannot undertake the serious 
and important explorations that they have in view. The result, 
if there be any result at all, is, as I pointed out in 1909, that 
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a number of petty and unimportant diggings are undertaken, 
entirely unworthy of a country such as ours, while the objects 
found have often to be extolled in terms far beyond their merits, 
in order to ensure continuance of subscriptions. A union of 
forces and funds would make a worthier show and would enrich 
the country in the same way in which the Egyptian department 
of the Museum in New York has been created in comparatively 
few years. It would at the same time focus the attention of the 
interested public upon what would thus become a national enter- 
prise, well worthy of its regard and support. 

I confess that I should like to see the British Museum take 
a foremost place in a matter of this kind, instead of being a factor 
entirely negligible in Egypt, as is the case at present. But as no 
one knows better than myself, its machinery when applied to such 
tasks is apt to creak for want of oil, and a good deal of energy 
and public pressure would be demanded to bring it into line with 
modern demands. It would be argued, on behalf of a soulless 
body such as the Treasury, that the proceeds of excavation are 
uncertain, and that such undertakings are best left to private 
enterprise. The answer to this is that private enterprise would 
be by no means excluded if the provision of funds is referred to. 
It is certain that the subscribers who now freely contribute to, say, 
the Egypt Exploration Society for this purpose, would continue 
them, it may be even more freely, if the undertaking were backed 
by the British Museum, aided by the present officials of the Egypt 
Exploration Society. The more so if it were made clear that the 
antiquities found were to be divided between the British Museum 
and others in London or the country which specialize in Egyptian 
archaeology. Further, if digging in Egypt is a kind of gamble 
with too many blanks, it is hardly likely that a hard-headed body 
of men such as the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York would have thought it their business to continue it for 
sO many years. 

I grant that I see no immediate signs of improvement in this 
direction, but I confidently hope that something may eventually 
be done. Of course, it will be a little too late, but I trust 
not altogether so. I make no pretensions to being a prophet, 
especially in political affairs. But I cannot resist quoting a 
sentence from my Address in 1910. I then said ‘To forecast 
the political state of Egypt in twenty years’ time is no easy thing 
to do, but if the present omens have any significance at all, they 
point to an increase of nationalist feeling among the natives, and 
a strengthening of the cry of “ Egypt for the Egyptians”, and in 


the end will doubtless come an extension of the regulations 
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forbidding the export of antiquities. We have seen this precise 
development in Cyprus, where England rules in much the same 
way as in Egypt.... What has passed into history in Cyprus 
may well become history i in Egypt, and I would urge upon all 
English societies or other bodies who are exploring in Egypt year 
by year to give consideration to these facts, and before it is too 
late to unite their forces and pool their funds to the one worthy 
end—that England may at least hold her own in the archaeological 
field’ (Proc. Soc. Ant. xxiii, 175). 

The first part of this forecast has proved painfully accurate. 
I hope I may be wrong in the latter part of my prophecy. 

I want now to explain how far I was able to do my duty as 
your President in my interview with Monsieur Lacau, the Director 
of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. 

After some considerable time, | finally succeeded in obtaining 
an interview with him. 

The one matter that I had to discuss was the rumoured change 
in the law governing excavations in Egypt. Rumour stated, and 
was widely believed, that a change in the law was to be introduced 
under which excavators should have no right to any part of the 
relics found in their diggings. Hitherto the law has enacted that 
the whole of the finds should be divided into halves, one going to 
the finder, the other to the Museum at Cairo, an exception being 
made where certain articles are unique or of great importance, in 
which case they are retained in Cairo, the discoverer being given 
an equivalent in antiquities or, if that is impossible, in money. 
Royal tombs, such as Lord Carnarvon found, are excepted from 
this arrangement ; in such cases all the relics remain in Cairo. 

Having regard to the number of public bodies, museums, 
schools, or universities, that have for many years past been 
collecting funds for Egyptian exploration, it will readily be seen 
that the proposed change in the law was viewed with something 
like consternation. For it needs no demonstration that a museum 
cannot expend its funds upon digging unless it receives in return 
a part of the objects found. The Metropolitan Museum in New 
York entered a vigorous protest, and similar protests were showered 
upon the Egyptian government from all sides, and our Society 
took its part. 

Neither our Society nor, I believe, any other of the protestants 
got any answer from any responsible quarter, and so the matter 
stood when I arrived in Egypt. I promptly tried to obtain access 
to Monsieur Lacau, but found him to be absent from illness, and 
it was only at the end of my stay, nearly two months later, that 
I managed to see him. I had, however, not been idle meanwhile, 
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for I had had interesting conversations with the many persons, 
explorers and others, interested in the matter, as well as with 
officials in the Egyptian service. I found to my great surprise 
that in no department of the government was there any know- 
ledge of this proposed change of the law, and, in addition, there 
was a general feeling that such a change would never come about. 
Thus it seemed that it was a mere suggestion by Monsieur Lacau, 
and that up to the present it has not received the endorsement of 
any other person in the Administration. 

Monsieur Lacau explained his views to me at great length. 
He began by stating this scheme had been entirely misunderstood ; 
that he had no intention of proposing to deprive the excavator of 
his share of the relics, but that his whole purpose was to secure 
for the Museum in Cairo all that should properly remain there, 
without the authorities being compelled to reimburse the excavator. 
He finally stated that in effect this was the only change in the law 
that he desired. 

I pointed out that any misunderstanding as to what he advocated 
was entirely due to his omission to advise those interested as to 
his proposal, and that I felt sure he would have the whole civilized 
world with him in the desire to retain in Egypt any objects of 
unique interest. I stated that such provisions with regard to the 
antiquities of the Nearer East were a fundamental feature of the 
laws recommended to the Peace Council by the Joint Archaeo- 
logical Committee sitting in London. In taking leave of me he 
promised to send an early reply to the various bodies who had 
protested against what they had understood to be his position, 
amongst them the Society of Antiquaries, so that I trust that this 
somewhat unnecessary storm may soon abate. 

I cannot close this Egyptian chapter without again referring 
to the unpractical arrangement by which the Director of the 
Antiquities service in Egypt must always be a Frenchman. It is 
a most unscientific system, inasmuch as it by no means follows 
that the best person for the post at a given moment is a French 
subject. I am convinced that in the event of any real change in 
the government of Egypt, the whole system would be immediately 
thrown over. It is not conceivable that it could exist except under 
English control. 

What the future of the country will be is not very easy to 
foresee. In 1909 I pointed out that England had had her fair 
chance to handle the question of the antiquities sanely, but had 
done nothing, and I ventured to say that other conditions might 
come which would take the matter out of her hands. Changes 
have come, for Egypt is now an independent kingdom with a 
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constitutional government. For the moment other matters are 
exercising the minds of the native administrators there. They 
are more interested in matters of a more strictly political nature, 
but the recent world-wide interest in Egyptian archaeology may 
well direct the attention of some of them to the more profitable 
side of the business, and, as I have said, England as well as other 
countries will find herself faced with something like a closed door 
where she formerly had free entrance. 


Thus, to conclude, I would earnestly advocate friendly collabora- 
tion in the best interests of science between France and ourselves 
in particular, but by no means excluding the United States, who 
have shown strong evidences of goodwill in this direction already. 
If some such general co-operation can be brought about, it will be 
found that there is plenty of material for the scholars of every 
country to work upon, while the conditions under which the work 
itself is carried on will be vastly improved. In mentioning only 
these two countries I would not in any way propose exclusion of 
the rest, but if only such agreeable conditions prevail between the 
three in question, it will not be long before the rest of the world 
falls into line. 


POSTSCRIPT.—In The Times of 16th May there appeared a tele- 
gram, dated the previous day, from Peshawar. It ran as follows: 
‘MM. Foucher and Godard, the archaeologists who recently secured 
for France the exclusive rights of archaeological research in Afghanistan, 
have now started excavation on the site of the old city of Kabul, 
a few miles distant from the present city.’ 

The Editor added a note of explanation: ‘M. Foucher, who is 
a Professor at the Sorbonne, is carrying out excavations in Afghanistan 
by virtue of a monopoly granted to France for thirty years of the right 
of research, with half a share in all bronzes and sculptures and the 
right of pre-emption of gold and silver objects which may be found.. 

‘M. Foucher’s present expedition is financed by the French Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, but it is expected that larger and 
more regular endowments will soon be forthcoming.’ 

It appeared to me that this statement should not be allowed to pass 
without a protest in Zhe Times. I therefore wrote at once, in the 
dual capacity of President of this Society and of the India Society, 
and my letter was given prominence in the issue of the 17th May. 
It was couched in the same terms as I have already set out above in 
this Address, and especially deprecated the establishment of any 
‘exclusive rights’, What the final result may be is hard to say. 
I understand that our Foreign Office is in possession of a definite 
assurance from France that she does not contemplate any monopoly. 
But our diplomacy still remains ‘ secret’ on this point. H. R. 
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A Late-Antique Iyory Pyxis 


By O. M. Datron, F.S.A. 


Tue cylindrical box (pyxis) illustrated in the plates, now in 
private possession,’ belongs to a small class carved with pagan 
subjects ; the majority of pyxides are Christian. When Graeven 
issued his series of photographs of antique carvings in ivory and 
bone about twenty years ago,’ the number of pagan examples 
only amounted to a dozen, with a few fragments, and two among 
them, those with Orpheus and the beasts, at Bobbio and Florence 
respectively (see below), are claimed by some authorities as 
Christian. Since that time the remains of another pagan box 
with Bacchic scenes have come to light, discovered in the chapel 
of the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran in 1903, and now preserved 
in the Vatican. There may have been further discoveries not 
brought to general notice ; otherwise the present example is the 
first addition to the list since the third year of the present 
century.‘ 


* The box belongs to Mr. A. W. F. Fuller, who has kindly permitted its 
publication, As it now is, without cover or bottom, it is 2-8 in. high; the diameter 
is 4*6in. It originally had a flat bottom fixed by small clamps probably of bronze, and 
a flat lid, perhaps with a horizontally channelled edge, working on hinges and secured 
at the front by a lock, the space for which is now empty. The box is split right 
down the back, and is rudely mended with wire. A large number of holes are 
scattered in seeming confusion over the sides, as is the case with other boxes, 
e.g. that with Dionysos and Ariadne at Vienna (Mittheilungen der K. K, Central- 
Commission zur Erforschung und Erhaltung der Kunst- und historischen Denkmale, 
New Series II, 1870, pp. 43 ff. and plate); but in the present case the holes 
frequently pierce the bodies of the figures, and most of them are plugged with ivory. 
On the ground are frequent traces of colour, chiefly red, with a little blue; there 
are also remains of gilding. This colour and gilding may be of later addition; on 
the other hand it may be original, since ivories were thus enriched, and in a few 
instances the colour and gilding have survived in a remarkable state of preservation. 
This is the case with three ivory medallions carved with half-figures of Victories (?) 
rich with purple and gold, now in the British Museum; they presumably date 
from the fourth century a. D., but may be somewhat earlier than our box. These 
figures owe their present attribution to their feminine appearance ; but they might 
almost pass as archangels. 

2 H. Graeven, Antike Schnitzereien aus Elfenbein und Knochen in photographischer 
Nachbildung, Series I, 1903. 

> P. Lauer, in Monuments Piot, xv, 1906, pl. xiii. 

* Graeven’s no. 11 with the Judgement of Paris would appear to be identical 
with the box sold in London in February 1921 at the sale of Mr. D. M. Currie’s 
collection at Christie’s. 
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The principal subjects on these secular boxes are mythological 
and legendary, for example, the Crime and Punishment of Actaeon, 
Dionysos and Ariadne, Venus and Adonis, and Achilles among 
the daughters of Lycomedes. The box here illustrated has not 
the special interest lent by the well-known episode ; it resembles 
the pyxides in the treasure of the Cathedral of Sens‘ and in the 
British Museum®* in representing only hunting and _ pastoral 
scenes of a general character. On one side is an unequal en- 
counter between a bear and two men armed with spears, on the 
other we see a shepherdess holding a pedum, and a man with 
a pair of oxen; below the space left by the lock is a recumbent 
goat. The box is most nearly allied to the British Museum 
example, which, however, has only shepherds and. shepherdesses 
among their sheep, playing rustic instruments ; it has the advan- 
tage of the variety afforded by the spirited fight of the two 
hunters and the bear. Although in the pyxides with stories 
the mythical and legendary subject occupies the chief place, this 
subject may itself involve the presence of animals, or episodes 
from pastoral life, and the chase may be introduced in some 
vacant place ; in either case we have comparative material for 
work of the kind before us. The two pyxides with Orpheus, 
already noticed, may be specially mentioned in this connexion; 
one is in the monastery at Bobbio,’ the other now in the Museo 
Nazionale (Bargello) at Florence, but formerly at Brioude.* 
Both show many animals, wild and domestic, and on the back 
of the example in the Bargello is a hunter on foot spearing 
alion. It is hardly necessary to add that further parallels may 
be found on sarcophagi both Christian and pagan,® on silver- 
plate, such as the bowls in the Carthage treasure in the British 

* E, Chartraire, Jnventaire du Trésor de Péglise primatiale et métropolitaine de Sens, 
1897, p. C. Cahier, Nouveaux Mélanges darchéologie et d’bistoire, p. 13 3 
Westwood, Fictile Ivories, p.271. Cast in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

? Catalogue of Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities, no. 289; Cat. of Ivory 
Carvings, no. 3. 

3 Nuovo Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, iii, 1897, pl. 1 ; Venturi, Storia del- 
I arte cristiana, i, figs. 404-5 and p. 535. Graeven, as above, p. 30, and Wulff, 
Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, p. 186, give no illustration. 

* Graeven, photos 15-19 and pp. 27-9. Those who accept the Christian 
origin of the Orpheus pyxides explain the hunting scenes by supposing that the 
beasts pursued by men find refuge and solace with the divine musician ; in the same 
way they associate the pastoral scenes round the top of the Bobbio pyxis with the 
symbolic language of the Gospels. Graeven’s opinion that they are pagan is based 
mainly on the opening at the bottom for incense grains, suggesting that they were 
acerrae, used in pagan sacrifice. 

5 Here the pastoral element predominates. On pagan sarcophagi the Endymion 
series may be especially cited (cf. C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, iii, 1897, 
pl. xviii-xx). 
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Museum," on mosaics, chiefly pavements,’ and in mural paint- 
ings; the instances are too numerous for particular mention, 
such figures belonging to the province of genre, and enjoying 
universal popularity in the early centuries of our era. 

The nearest affinities of this box are, as already noted, with the 
example in the British Museum, which has on one side two 
shepherds seated to right and left of a wattled shelter like that 
seen on pl. XVI, 2 behind the man with the yoke of oxen, on the 
other side, two shepherdesses separated by two sheep. In the 
former scene a goat reclines between the two men, one of whom 
is playing on a pipe, the other upon cymbals ; in the latter, one 
shepherdess moving to right supports a filled basket in her left 
hand, while with her right she drives the sheep with a pedum, or 
shepherd’s crook, similar in form to that shown in pl. XVI, 1, 
the other, advancing from the opposite side, is playing a pipe. 
Their mantles are blown in loops behind their heads, their drapery 
fluttering behind them in the exaggerated manner frequently 
seen in work of the later Hellenistic period, for instance in the 
reliefs on bone, produced in such numbers at Alexandria, with 
which, for more than one reason, the work on these secular 
pyxides may be compared.* There is less life and vigour in the 
British Museum pyxis than in Mr. Fuller’s example, but both 
have an inheritance of style, and preserve the reminiscence of 
a good sculptural tradition ; the relief is bold, the figures have 
body, and adequately fill the field. The illustrations to the 
Eclogues in the later and inferior of the two illuminated MSS. 
of Virgil in the Vatican, known as the Codex Romanus,‘ present 
resemblances to the scenes on the Museum pyxis, which might, 
indeed, itself illustrate an Eclogue. But the sculpture is better 
than the miniatures, and should be earlier in date. The Codex 
Romanus has by some been placed as early as the fourth century, 
chiefly on palaeographical grounds, but other authorities would 
place it as late as the sixth, and certainly the style of its illumina- 
tions is infinitely below that of the earlier Vatican Virgil. The 
Alexandrian bone-carvings range between the third and the sixth 


* Catalogue, as above, nos. 356, 357. 

? Especially in Syria-Palestine and North Africa. 

3 J. Strzygowski, Hellenistische und Koptische Kunst, pp. 3 ff., and Kopiische 
Kunst (Catalogue of the Cairo Museum), 1904, nos. 7089 ff. O. Wulff, Altchrist- 
liche Bildwerke (Catalogue of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin), 1909, 
nos. 356 ff.; Graeven, as above, p. 106. 

* Cod. Vat. lat. 3867; see Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, ii, ff. 1, 6, 11, 16, 44. 
Cf. J. A. Herbert, ///uminated Manuscripts, 1911, p. 10. The wattled shelters of 
the Codex Romanus occur, with slight difference of form, both in the Museum 
pyxis and upon Mr. Fuller’s. 
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centuries. We shall probably not be far wrong in attributing 
Mr. Fuller’s pyxis to the period between the close of the fourth 
century and the sixth, perhaps to the earlier part of it, though 
it may be admitted that some sixth-century ivory carvings still 
retain the classical feeling in a remarkable degree. 

The question as to the most likely place of origin gives rise to 
the difficulty commonly experienced in dealing with works of art 
of this time. Was the work executed in a Hellenistic city, or in 
Rome, which assimilated Hellenistic tradition and gave hospitality 
to Greek and other craftsmen from the East? Perhaps the 
balance of probability is in favour of Hellenistic art, and of 
Alexandria, but certainty of attribution is beyond our present 
knowledge. It may be added that although boxes of this kind 
were made for secular use, to contain jewels or other small objects 
of value, they were taken over by the Church to receive relics, 
however pagan the subjects decorating their sides ; the pyxis in 
the Sancta Sanctorum, with its Bacchic figures, affords an example 
of this... The history of Mr. Fuller’s box is not known, but it 
may well have served in its time as a receptacle for relics of the 
saints. 


* The above-mentioned pyxis at Sens, with its hunting scenes, was used as 
a reliquary, and in 1768 contained several episcopal rings (Chartraire, as above, 
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Excavations at Rabat, Malta 


By Prof. T. Zammit, C.M.G., M.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Local Secretary for Malta 


As reported in the April 1922 number of the Antiquaries 
Journal, the ground to the north and north-west of the Roman 
Villa Museum contains the remains of a large Roman house, 
some pavements of which were discovered in 1881. 

Between June and October 1922, the ground to the north of 
the museum, which was planted with trees, was excavated under 
the direction of the curator of the museum with very satisfactory 
results. Although little more than the foundations, the floors of 
a few rooms, and an extensive system of water storage, were 
uncovered in the course of the new excavations, it was possible 
to make many important observations which justified the work 
and the expense incurred. 

Among other results this magnificent Roman residence was 
proved to have stood during the first and second centuries a. D., 
and to have been patched up and utilized by rustic dwellers when 
it had fallen into decay. No trace of it was left by the ninth 
century. Every stone that could be moved was taken away, and 
the wide site, once occupied by halls, porticoes, yards, and gardens, 
was covered with the refuse of succeeding generations. 

The Moors, who took possession of these islands in 870, 
utilized this rubbish mound as a burial place for their people. 
About roo Saracenic graves were met with during the clearing 
of the soil that covered the remains of the house, many of the 
graves having been built on the concrete floors of the rooms, and 
on the foundation stones of the walls. The graves in this 
Mohammedan cemetery were usually built of small roughly squared 
stones and covered by sawn stone slabs ; some of the graves were 
carefully built, and the bodies in them were apparently buried in 
wooden coffins bound with iron clamps. No objects were found 
deposited with the dead, except that in one instance a solid silver 
ring was found, bearing the short Arabic inscription ‘ Rabbu 
allah wahid ’ (God the only master). 

As the excavation had for its object the study of the Roman 
house, the graves had to be removed, the bones being deposited 
in a deep pit, and protected from profanation. About fifty skulls 
were preserved for anthropological investigation. 
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The remains of the Roman house now uncovered give a fair 
idea of its ground plan, although many important data are, of 
necessity, lost by the demolition of walls, the breaking up of 
floors, the smashing of well covers, and the removal of a great 
part of the foundations that took place in the course of centuries. 
About a third of the ruins still lay under some twenty feet of 
soil on the opposite side of the road leading to the railway station, 
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Fic. 1. Pottery fragments (4). 


forming the glacis of a rampart outside the Notabile fortifi- 
cations. 

In this short notice mention will only be made of the most 
important objects, met with during the excavation, likely to throw 
light on the date and the style of the old Roman house. 

A small portion of a wall left standing for about three feet, 
shows that the room was covered with a fine hard plaster, decorated 
with six rectangular panels in bright Pompeian plain colours, 
brown, yellow, and red, over a black dado and under a bright 
green band. No fine mosaic floors were met with except a narrow 
band across one of the rooms, decorated with a plain geometrical 
pattern of white lozenges with black tips on a red cement back- 
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ground. Most of the floors consisted of pounded red pottery 
with small white marble squares symmetrically distributed. 

The amount of potsherds obtained from the débris was 
astounding ; cartloads of them were disposed of after a careful 
examination. Most of the fragments were of ordinary domestic 
Roman pottery, amphorae, jugs, pots, basins, etc., but débris of 
finer ware and of art objects was not wanting. Such were the 
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Fic. 2. Pottery fragments (4: 17 = 4). 
remains of clay antefixes, figurines, lamps, masks, and glass vessels. 
Scattered fragments of about twenty fine bowls, known as 
‘ Megarian ’, were met with, but it was not possible to reconstruct 
any one of the vessels. 

As some of these fragments showed peculiar designs, drawings 
were made by Miss Edith Hughes. These drawings make 
further description unnecessary (figs. 1 and 2). 

Of the eighteen pieces drawn, no. 1 is the fragment of a deep 
cup, 13 inches (39 mm.) in diameter at the base, of a dark brown 
colour, decorated with dots in relief; the rest appear to be 
portions of bowls. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 are a thin red 
ware. Nos. 2, 3, and 10 had a rim painted black ; 5 is Samian 
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with a lacquered surface, which makes it look like red sealing-wax. 
No. 7 was painted black on the outside ; 8 and 9 were pseudo- 
Samian, blackened on the outside. No. 11, a bowl 5 inches 
(127 mm.) in diameter, was red throughout. Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17 are of a fawn colour. Nos. 16 and 17 are 
covered with a red slip on both faces. No. 16 was a bowl 
5 inches (127 mm.) in diameter ; no. 15 was blackened on both 
surfaces, and nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 are only blackened at the 
rim. No. 18 was a dark grey ware blackened on both surfaces. 


Fic. 3. Megarian bowl. 


All the drawings are reduced one-half, except no. 17, which 
is actual size. 

Another bowl, 6 inches (152 mm.) in diameter (fig. 3), was 
reconstructed out of twenty-two pieces. Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, 
F.S.A., who saw a set of photographs of the bowl, gives the 
following description. This is a so-called ‘ Megarian’ bowl, 
a korvAn according to Rohut. Plain rim unbeaded and slightly 
inclined inwards. Lozenge frieze (instead of more common 
ovolo) decorations in two zones between beaded lines. Upper 
zone : amphorae, each between two figures of Pan facing it. 
Lower zone: eight acanthus leaves alternating with a flower on 
a straight stalk and springing from the base on which is the usual 
rosette set in a ring. Date of the manufacture of these bowls 
about 300-150 B.C." 


* The bowl is blackened on both sides. The figures in relief were painted white 
by the photographer to make them conspicuous. 
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Some fragments of Samian ware had potters’ stamps. These 
were also submitted to Mr. Hayter, who furnished all possible 
information about them. 

The most important are the following :— 

I. AMVR (in planta pedis) a stamp of C. Amurius, an Aretine 
potter who flourished between a. p. 14 and 54. 

2. CRASINPIS (in planta pedis)—(C. RASINI PISANI) a stamp of 
Rasinius Pisanus, one of the very latest of Aretine potters, who 
worked between a. p. 50 and 80. 


* ma? fragmentary (within a circle). Mr. Hayter finds no 


reference to this name, which from its fragmentary nature cannot 
be clearly made out (fig. 4, no. 1). 
4. S.M. 1. (ia planta pedis) on a cup bottom—probably a stamp 


Fic. 4. Potters’ stamps. 


of Sextus M. Festus, a well-known late Aretine potter, whose 
date is a. D. 40-80. 
5. Fragmentary stamp on underside of lamp—no exact parallel 
FOR 
TVN’ 

FORTVNI occurs on lamps which belong to middle and late 
first century a. D. (fig. 4, no. 2). 

6. N.M. ona small cup base. No parallel found. 

7. A peculiar stamp on a base of a dark red bowl—no parallel 
found (fig. 4, no. 3). 

8. Potter’s stamp on Rhodian amphora. In circular form on 
horizontal arm of rectangular handle ANAZITITTIAA (of Anaxip- 
pidas). In the centre, the rose of Rhodes in profile ; on the 
perpendicular arm is a monogram (fig. 4, no. 4). A typical Rhodian 
wine-jar stamp, though apparently no duplicate of it has yet been 
noted. 

Another very interesting find was about one-half of a pseudo- 
Samian saucer 42 mm. high and 73 mm. in diameter, on the inner 
side of which the word MEAIAOTOY is incised in plain letters, 
5 mm. high, the whole word being 75 mm. long (fig. 5). 

Mr. Hayter states that he has no knowledge of a similar 


found, possible restoration 
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Fic. 5. Inscribed pseudo-Samian saucer. 


Fic. 6. Remains of a statue. 
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graffito. Prof. A. H. Sayce and Lord Abercromby, who were in 
Malta at the time of the discovery, were very interested in the 
inscription, which they did not remember having seen elsewhere. 
Prof. Sayce was of opinion that the word Melidotou may be 
considered characteristically Maltese. It signifies, dedicated to 
Melis, which might have been the name of a local deity. Since 
in the Semitic language the feminine companion of the god 
Melis would be the goddess Melita, like Baltis by the side of Bai, 
or Anatu by the side of Anu, we must have here the origin of the 
name of Malta. It will be the island of the goddess Melita, the 
feminine contemporary of Melis. 

The last object met with during the 1922 excavations was 
a headless marble statue, six feet high, which lay buried under 
about four feet of earth, a few yards from the northern wall of 
the Roman Villa Museum (fig. 6). The statue, broken at the 
base, represents a male figure in a toga, probably a Roman 
emperor. It is a block of fine-grained white marble, very well 
modelled and finished. It was not found im situ, but embedded 
in loose earth in the grounds of the Roman house. 
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An English Fourteenth-century Bronze Figure 
of Christ from a Crucifix 


By H. Cuirrorp Situ, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 8th February 1923] 


Tue bronze figure of Christ here illustrated is the property of 
Mrs. Hubert Cordes and has been in the possession of her family 
for upwards of a century. The family have long been resident 
in Monmouthshire, and the figure may, conceivably, be native to 
that part of the country. 

The figure is of bronze (or latten) gilt, and measures 63 in. 
from the top of the head to the point of the toes. The crown of 
thorns resembles a twisted cord. The hair on the top of the 
head is slightly chased ; it is drawn down over the ears and falls 
in a twisted lock over each shoulder. The eyes are closed and 
the eyelids modelled with a certain degree of fullness. The beard 
is arranged in a series of curly locks; the upper lip and the front 
of the chin are shaved—a fashion, interesting enough to note, 
which is still in vogue in provincial England. The lips are 
parted in an expression of smiling grief. 

The left arm is bent upwards out of its natural position, and 
the upper half of the hand has been broken off at the rivet-hole, 
while the right hand has lost its fingers—all obviously the result 
of the figure having been violently wrenched from off the cross. 

The body shows extreme emaciation—the flesh being deeply 
sunk between the ribs. Artistic workmanship of a high order 
combined with accurate anatomical knowledge is likewise dis- 
played in the disposition of the legs and feet. The swelling of 
the calf of the superimposed leg is most characteristic ; the left 
leg is placed behind the right, and, like it, is completely and care- 
fully modelled. The loin-cloth is arranged in voluminous and 
heavy folds. It covers the knees and falls almost to the ankles. 

The figure itself has been cast hollow, with an opening behind 
extending almost its whole length, save where it is interrupted 
by a plate across the centre. 

That the figure is of English workmanship there can be no 
doubt. The character of the head is conclusive. The modelling 
of the face, the somewhat protuberant eyes, and the arrangement 
of the beard in curly locks, all present a striking resemblance to 
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Fourteenth-century bronze figure of Christ (3) 


Vol. III, pl. XVII 
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English alabaster work—a resemblance which is especially marked 
when a comparison of the head is made with the bearded heads 
of alabaster figures, particularly with the set of the twelve apostles 
presented a short time ago by the National Art-Collections Fund 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum.’ The posing of the legs 
and feet is distinctively English, as may be seen by comparison 
with another bronze crucifix-figure of fourteenth-century date 
dug up at Langley, Bucks., in 1921, and recently acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum,’ a posing in marked contrast with 
that of French and Italian examples. 

The characteristic pointing of the toes together appears to be 
peculiarly English. My colleague, Mr. H. P. Mitchell, who has 
assisted me in the compilation of these notes, tells me that he 
does not find this treatment of the toes in French and Italian 
crucifix-figures. 

So far as the date is concerned, the general character of the 
figure would seem to place it certainly in the fourteenth century. 
The peculiar fullness of the loin cloth is quite distinct from the 
slight manner in which it is represented in the fifteenth century 
and later. It corresponds, as Mr. Maclagan has observed, with 
similar treatment of the drapery on an ivory crucifix-figure of the 
fourteenth century and in all probability English, which has also 
lately been acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


* Museum Nos. A. 148 to A. 159, 1922. 2 No. M. 325, 1921. 
No. A. 3, 
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Bronze Implements in the Manx Museum 


By P. M. C. Kermopg, Local Secretary for the Isle of Man 


Ar the meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh, 1921, 
I had the pleasure of handing to the Committee on the Distribu- 
tion of Bronze Age Implements a description and full-size outline 
drawings of the bronze implements met with in the Isle of Man. 
At that time I had not been able to have them analysed. This has 
now been done by our Public Analyst, Mr. W. A. Fyffe, F.I.C., 
and may be put on record for comparison with other articles 
of the Bronze Age in the British Isles that have been so treated. 

Two examples have come in since that date. It is likely to be 
some time before the work of the Committee is completed and 
the Report published ; in it our local examples will necessarily 
be re-arranged with many others in the classes to which they 
belong. For these reasons and because the Isle of Man, not- 
withstanding its small area (227 square miles), is geographically 
and historically a separate district, our collection seems to call 
for preliminary notice as a whole. 

Now that our Manx Museum is at last established, and suit- 
able provision made for the preservation and exhibition of such 
illustrations of the past in our district, I hope that careful inquiry 
and systematic search may enable us to add to our collection from 
time to time; small as it is, it will be seen to be representative of 
the whole Bronze Age. Our first example, that ofa flat axe-head 
from Andreas in the north of the island, is in form and size of 
early type, and we now find by analysis that it is gianary | of 
pure copper; whilst our last, the fine leaf-shaped sword from 
Jurby in the north-west, is characteristically late. The analysis 
brings out some other points of interest ; the general proportion 
of the metals is found to be between eight and nine parts copper 
and one part tin, the former being met with in greatest propor- 
tion in the flat axe-heads. Tin occurs in its highest proportion 
in the flanged implement (no. 8) from Lewaigue in Maughold. 
The palstave (no. 9), though of later type, shows a smaller 
proportion of tin, but proves the use for the first time of lead, 
viz. § per cent. This is the more interesting because not only 
do Evans’s two examples have 0-75 per cent. of lead and none at 
all, but on p. 417 he classes these implements along with ‘ the flat 
and flanged celts . . . and spear-heads’ as those in which ‘lead, if 
present at all, exists in but very minute quantities’. It may be 
that further analyses will show that lead was first brought into 
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use in the casting of palstaves; it seems certainly to have been in 
continuous use thereafter. So, our seven socketed axe-heads and 
three out of our four sword-blades, like those quoted in his list, 
show a distinct proportion of lead, amounting in the Jurby sword 
to 6-15 per cent., with 11-20 of tin and only 81-70 of copper. 
I may add that as but a small portion of the metal in each case 
could be spared for the assay, Mr. Fyffe in two or three instances 
expressly tested by taking his samples from different parts of the 
implement with precisely the same result in each case, showing that 
the alloy was evenly mixed and of the same quality throughout. 

In Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 120, after mention of a 
socketed axe-head from Andreas, Sir John Evans added: ‘ Ex- 
amples with three and four ribs from Kirk-patrick and Kirk-bride, 
Isle of Man, are in the collection of Mr. J. R. Wallace, of 
Distington, Whitehaven’. No bronze implements from that 
collection have reached our Museum, and I have not been able 
to trace those referred to; they may be now in private hands or 
possibly in some museum across the water, and we should be 
grateful for any information about them. Evans’s work refers 
also to a lance-head from Peel, comparing it with his fig. 404, 
and quoting Arch. Journ. ii, 187. The latter figures such a 
socketed, looped form, and describes it as ‘discovered at Peel in 
the Isle of Man; it measures five inches in length’, from 
a ‘drawing preserved amongst the curious collections illustrative 
of the antiquities of that island, formed in 1834 by Michael 
Jones, Esq., F.S.A.’ Unfortunately the writer does not say 
where or in whose possession it was. 

Apart from implements, I have expressly examined such of 
our cinerary urns as I have seen exhumed, for ornaments 
or small articles, but have never come across anything of the 
kind. The only instance that I have seen or heard of is that 
of some small fragments, possibly of a personal ornament, found 
along with a bone needle among the ashes of an urn dug up 
many years ago by my father at Ballaugh ; these are now in our 
Museum. 

As to the examples now analysed, unfortunately scarcely any 
details of their finding have been preserved, but it appears that 
nos. 1 and 3 were met with near ancient earthworks ; 4, 13, 17 
(the last from within a cinerary urn) came from tumuli, and 
the sword 21 from Berrag, Jurby, was found as I am now informed 
in digging the foundations for a cottage by the roadside not far 
from Berrag house. 

Our total so far amounts to twenty-two, which may be classed 
as follows: flat axe-heads, 6; flanged axe-heads and palstaves, 
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33; socketed axe-heads, 7; double-edged knife, 1; swords, rapier- 
shaped, 2, leaf-shaped, 2; sickle, 1. The last, from Lezayre in 
the north-east of the island, deserves special mention as being not 
of the socketed form generally met with in Britain and the north 
of France, but flat, with a hole at the thicker end by which a 
handle could have been attached by a rivet and some kind of 
binding. It may have reached us direct from the Mediterranean 
or by way of Ireland. 

Probably all of these implements were imported. No traces of 
moulds have been found in our district, no jets or waste pieces 
from castings, no cakes or ingots of copper ; but the appearance 
of the large flat axe-head (no. 5) suggests that in some cases 
imports in the rough as taken from the mould were brought to 
the island and locally worked to a finish. 


BRONZE IMPLEMENTS IN THE MANX MUSEUM. 


Analysis (percentage). 
A. 


; Flat Axe-heads, 


| From near the Church, Andreas . | | 0°35] — | — | o-18 
Ballachrink, Maughold . 90°29 9°60 0°20 — |— 
- | 87°65 | 11°50 | 0°16 | | — — 

ronk y Vowlan immeragh, | 88-20 | 11°50 | — 0°22 

| “Bride. ’ | 5 99°92 

|? Ballawoods, Malew_ . | 10°75} — | Trace — | 

| | 99°95 

| Rushen. 4 - | 86°84 | 12990 | — 0°23 — | 99°97 

Flanged. 
Isle of Man. Exact site unknown. | 85-59 | 14°38 | — |Trace|Trace| — | 99°97 
Lewaigue, Maughold . - | 83°90} 15°76 | — o°28 | Trace} — | 99-94 
Palstave. 
Orrysdale beach, Michael - | 83°70 | 10°40 | 5°00 | | 0°82 | — 
Socketed. | 
Patrick . . P | 80°50 | 13°30 | 3°62 | o-77 | 1°70 | — | 10°09) 
Andreas ‘ - 83°70 | 9°49] 6:06 | 060 | — | — | 99-858 
Ballakaighen, German . - | 86°20] t1*20 | 1°46 | 105 99°91 
y Vowlan, Kimmeragh, | 33-50 | 10°25 | 4°75 | 0-42 | 100 | — | gg-g2 
ride 
| 
Port Mooar, Maughold : - | 84°10] 11°95 | 3°57 | Trace| Trace) 0-20 | 99°825 
Braust, Andreas . -| 89°00 | 8°37] 2°52 | org | — — |100°03 
Bride . -| 82°90 | 9°22 | 612 | | 1°25 | 9:10] 99°87 
Double-edged knife. 
Port y Shee, Braddan . ; - | 86°85 | 12°67] — | 0°38 - — | 99:90 
Saords. 
Rapier-shaped.. Douglas. - | 88:90 | 10°60 | Trace | Trace} 0°25 | 0°15 | 99°90 
Broken blade from Peel | 86*10| 9°96] 3°65 | o-25 | Trace] — | 99°96 
Leaf-shaped. Foxdale, Patrick .| 84:40 | 10°50] 4°90 | o-10 | Trace} — | 99:90 
Berrag, Jurby - | 81°70 | 11°20 | 6°15 | | | 
icrieé. 
| Flat. Ballie, Lezayre . - | 85°40 | 13-990] — | 0°53 — 
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The Parish Clerks Company's Plate 


By Ernest Artour F.S.A, 


Tue Company of Parish Clerks was incorporated as ‘The 
Master, Wardens, Assistants and Brethren of the Parish Clerks 
of the Parish Churches of the City and Suburbs of London and 
the Liberties thereof, the City of Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark and the Fifteen Out-Parishes adjacent’ by King 
Charles the First by letters patent dated 27th February 1639. 
The Company had received several charters previously. 

As Master of the Company, my admission to which in 1909 
was by right of my office as parish clerk of Saint Laurence Jewry 
in the City of London, I have taken over the custody of some 
thirty pieces of plate, of which I have made a detailed inventory. 
Six of these items are described in the following notes ; the rest 
are of the nineteenth century. 

1. Two models of the lost ‘ Bell’ salt of 1671, made in 1914, 
and given by me. Weight 3 ozs. 

John Bell the Elder was Clerk of the Company from 1644 to 
1658, and was succeeded by his son, John Bell the Younger, 
author of London’s Remembrancer. 

In 1679 the latter was appointed Clerk of the Tin Plate 
Workers’ Company, who met as tenants in Parish Clerks’ Hall, 
and he held the clerkship of both companies until his death in 
1695. 

Mis. Elizabeth Bell, widow of John Bell the Elder, had ‘ two 
fair silver salts’ made in 1671, one of which she gave to the 
Parish Clerks’ Company, on the opening of the present hall in 
that year, and the other to her son, John Bell the Younger. 

The ‘Bell’ salt appears in the inventories of this Company 
until 1755, and its weight is entered as over 16 oz. It was 
probably sold and melted down in 1765, when it was resolved 
‘that the plate belonging to the Company be reduced under 
100 ounces, and that the surplus be disposed of by the Master 
and Wardens to the best advantage for the benefit of the 
Company ’. 

The second salt remains in the possession of the Tin Plate 
Workers’ Company, of which I have held the office of Clerk since 
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1894. It is of plain concave form and has on the upper part 
three projecting scroll-shaped brackets or arms, for supporting 
a napkin, when the shallow circular depression is filled with salt. 
Beneath the circular base is the following inscription in characters 
of the period: ‘The Gift of John Bell, Clarke to ye Company 
of Tinn Plate Workers.’ The hall mark is 1671, London, the 
maker’s mark A. D. conjoined, and the weight 14 0z. 15 dwt. 
This ‘Bell’ salt is a rare example and was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries, on the 18th December 1913, by me, as 
Clerk of the Tin Plate Workers’ Company (Proceedings, xxvi, 
44 and illustration). 
The models are in miniature, but they are to scale. 


Minutes, 22 October 1914: ‘. . . and Models of the Bell Salts 
(the originals of which were made in 1671) presented to the Company 
by Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite a Freeman (ze. Brother) of the Company 
and Clerk of the Tin Plate Workers. It was moved by Mr. Harris 
seconded by the Father and carried that a hearty vote of thanks be 
passed to the donors’. 


2. A large salver with foot, inscribed ‘The gift of Richard 
Clarke, Clerk of St. Mildred poltry, London, Anno 1697’, with 
the arms of Clarke, viz.:— ...on a fesse between six crosses 
patty... three plates. Crest :—a cross patty . . . between two 
wings erect and expanded... Engraved below 21.07.co. The 
hall mark is 1681, London, the maker’s mark E. C., and the 
weight 20 oz. 1 dwt. (repaired in 1922). 

Minutes, 11 October 1697: ‘These persons hereunder written 
presented the Company with presents, viz.:—Mr. Richard Clarke, 


one large silver salver .. . for which they severally had the thanks 
of the whole table.’ 


Inventory 1698: ‘One large silver salver, the gift of Mr. 
Richard Clarke.’ 

3. A very large tankard with cover. Arms, crest, &c., of the 
Company. Inscribed: ‘The Guift of ye Companey of Frew- 
terers, 1682.’ Chased with floral design and marked underneath 
© 39.18.00’. The hall mark is 1682, London, the maker’s 
mark E. G. and two mullets in a quatrefoil, and the weight 
38 oz. 8 dwt. 

Minutes, 8 August 1682: ‘Given to the Fruiterers’ Beadle who 


brought the silver tankard, and paid for two quarts of Canary, to fill 
it 6s. & 6d.’ (The Fruiterers’ Company were tenants at the Hall). 


Inventory 1683: ‘One large silver tankard ex dono Societat(is) 


Pomarior(um)’. 
Described and illustrated in History of the Worshipful Company of 
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Models of the ‘Bell’ Salt (No. 1) 


Silver Salver, 1681 (No, 2) 
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Tobacco box, 1691 (No. 4) Tankard with cover, 1724 (No. 5) 
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Fruiterers of the City of London, by Arthur William Gould, privately 
printed 1912, pp. 52-3 (two plates). 

4. An oval-shaped silver-gilt tobacco-box, engraved on the cover 
with a shield of arms, viz.:... a chevron azure between three 
mullets pierced . . . and in the centre chief point an annulet for 
cadency ; the shield within two palm branches tied at the base, as 
ornament, 

The bottom of the box was inscribed ‘ Ex dono B.P. 1691. 
From Warden to Warden of the Worshipful Company of Parish 
Clerks’, and the arms, supporters, crest, and motto of the Company 
have been added at a much later date. The hall mark is 1691, 
London, the maker’s mark illegible, and the weight 5 oz. 
g dwt. The gift of Benjamin Payne, Master, parish clerk of 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. 

Inventory 1692: ‘One silver tobacco-box ex dono Mag(ist)ri 
Payne’ (The first entry).’ 

The box was first gilded between 1731 and 1740, as may be 
deduced from entries in the minute books. 

Minutes, 14 July 1828: ‘Resolved unanimously that the thanks 
of this Court be given to Mr. Warden Cooper, for his liberality in 
regilding the Company’s Snuff Box at his own Expense.’! 


5. A large tankard with cover. Engraved with the arms and 
crest of the Company and inscribed : ‘The Gift of Mr. William 
Barwell, Master of this Company, Anno Domini 1724.’ On the 
handle is a note of the original weight, ‘wt. 29-17’. The hall 
mark is 1724, London, the maker’s mark (partly indecipherable) 
... B,and a mullet, all within a quatrefoil, and the weight 29 oz. 
17 dwt. as when made. 


Minutes, 5 July 1725: ‘Ordered That the thanks of this Court be 
given to Mr. Wm. Barwell, late Master of this Company, for his 
present of a Silver Tankard, and that the same be registered in ye 
book of Benefactors and that the follg. be engraved on ye same, 
vizt.: “The Gift of Mr. Wm. Barwell, Master of this Company 


Anno D’ni 1724”. 


Inventory 1726: ‘One other large silver tankard the gift of 
Mr. William Barwell.’ 
6. Beadle’s staff-head of the Company’s full armorial bearings, 


* It has in recent times been assumed that the words: ‘From Warden to 
Warden’ meant that the donor was a Warden and that he gave the box to his 
fellow Warden; but the entry in the minutes of 1692 disproves the assumption. 
The object of the inscription was, I suggest, to ensure the box going round the 
table. The Wardens sit on either side of the Master, in accordance with ancient 
custom, and Master Payne desired his gift to be used first by a Warden, then by 
the other members in turn, and finally by the other Warden. 
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modelled to read both sides, inscribed ‘ The Gift of William 
Ayscough, Parish Clerk of St. Giles, Cripplegate, to the Company 
of Parish Clerks, a.p. 1789.’ The hall mark is 1788 London, 
the maker’s mark B. R. (but the second letter is indistinct), and 
the weight 33 oz. 15 dwt. 


Minutes, 26 January 1789: ‘Mr. Ay(s)cough having made a 
present of a silver-mounted staff head to be made use of in all 
proceedings at times, unanimously agree(d) that the Court beg leave 
to return him their thanks for the same.’ 
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(front) (back) 
Beadle’s Staff-head, 1788, front and back views (No. 6) 
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The Distribution of Roman Remains in 


Cornwall 


By Reciwatp D. Greenaway 


Tue extent of the Roman settlements in Cornwall forms an 
interesting subject for inquiry. Particularly noteworthy is the 
absence of military roads; and in thesubjoined notes an hypothesis 
is advanced which may account for this. 

In the writer’s opinion, the presence of a few Roman coins or 
potsherds on a site does not prove anything per se as to the 
existence of an actual Roman settlement on that site, or even that 
the Romans were ever there, since such artifacts may have been 
acquired by the natives in other ways. But if such objects 
occur in quantities where we might expect to find them on the 
hypothesis of their having been hidden or discarded by the 
inhabitants of a Roman military station or settlement, their 
evidential value is much greater. 

A number of Cornish finds of Roman date seem to be of little 
importance—all finds of isolated ornaments ; certain discoveries 
of coins in small numbers or singly; and also isolated potsherds. 
But of evidential importance are a number of hoards of coins 
and a few other discoveries. On taking these together, it is 
immediately noticeable that they fall into two well-defined groups 
as follows : 

A. Northern Group 
Chief Sites. 

(1) Buryan, St. Minver (Samian ware, glass, ornaments in 
quantity). 

(2) Tintagel (inscribed miliary (?) stone, temp. Valerius, c. 
A.D. 320). 

(3) Tregeer Camp, Nanstallon (large quantity of Roman pottery 
found in rectangular earthwork ; coins of Vespasian and 
Trajan). 

Rectangular ‘camps’ in vicinity (Roman date not proved). 

(4) Ashbury (near Week St. Mary). 

(5) Trevinick (St. Kew). 


B. Southern Group 
Chief Sites. 
(1) Malpas near Truro (hoard of coins, 20 Ib.). a.p. 259-284. 
(2) Pennance, Falmouth (hoard of coins, over 1,000, Constan- 
tine I). 
R 2 
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(3) Condora, Helford River (large hoard of coins, Constan- 


tine I). 

(4) oo ie Creek, Helford River (small hoard, mostly 
early fourth century). 

(5) St. Agnes (hoard of coins). 

(6) Hayle ( do. ) (27) } third to fourth centuries. 

(7) Redruth ( do. 

(8) Carnbrea (considerable quantities from the settlement site. 
Various dates to fourth century). 


ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Fic. 1. Map of Roman sites in Cornwall. 
(The numbers refer to the numbers in the text.) 


(9) Bosence, St. Hilary (rectangular earthwork, with Roman 
pottery and bronze vessel with Roman inscription; also 
miliary (7) stone, temp. Constantine 1). 

(10) Chysauster (Roman pottery, etc., in settlement). 

Rectangular ‘camps’ in vicinity (Roman date not proved). 

(11) Near River Fal, at Grampound (two sites). 
(12) Near River Helford, six or seven (most important at 
Merthen (2), Carwithenack, and Wendron). 

The geographer Ptolemy (c. a.p. 150) spoke of two ‘cities’ in 
Cornwall garrisoned by the Romans. One of these he calls 
Voliba (Voluvia) ; it seems to have been situated on the Fal near 
Grampound, most likely at the highest point then navigable for 
galleys. The other, Uxel/a, has never had its position satisfac- 
torily settled. One suggestion is that it was on the Fowey river 
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near Lostwithiel. It is worthy of note that a small hoard of 
Roman coins was found at Tywardreath, near Par, and another 
of 114 coins at Carhayes (St. Austell). The former is not very 
important ; the latter is the only hoard of any size known so far 
east of the southern group, and its distance from that group is 
not so great as to be of overwhelming significance. But if we 
admit U/xella to have been on the Fowey, we might speak of an 


0 = £arthworks, rectangular, sibly Roman 

of hypothetical road 

ees Boundaries of groups 

Lend over 600ft 


Fic. 2. Distribution of rectangular earthworks and suggested course of 
Roman military road. 


‘eastern’ group including the above two hoards. The evidence, 
however, is very slender. 

On referring to the map (fig. 1), one fact stands out clearly. Both 
the northern and the southern group centre on harbours or navigable 
rivers. The northern group centres on the Camel valley and 
estuary ; the southern one has shree centres, all on good harbours 
(Mount’s Bay, the Helford river, and the Falmouth river and 
estuary). The ‘eastern’ group, if admitted, forms no exception, 
since it centres on the Fowey river. This at once suggests that 
the main lines of communication between Cornwall and the outer 
world were not overland, but by sea from Padstow harbour on 
the north coast to South Wales and the Severn valley, and 
from the harbours above named on the south coast to the south 
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of England and to Northern and Western Gaul. If this view is 
correct there seems little need to search for a military road 
between Exeter and the Cornish settlements of the Romans. If 
any military road existed, it would be much more likely to run 
between the northern and southern groups; and in the second map 
(fig. 2) an attempt has been made to trace its possible course. 

Some support is given to this hypothesis by the fact that the 
chief interest of the Romans in Cornwall centred in the tin trade. 
The southern group of Roman sites corresponds with the ancient 
mining district, and it is not difficult to see why (to judge from 
the remains at present known) this group contains nearly all the 
most important of such sites. There is no reason to suppose 
that any attempt was ever made to settle the eastern half of the 
county, where no mining was carried on. No earthworks exist 
outside of the northern and southern groups that can with any 
probability be ascribed to the Romans. 
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The Source of the Stones of Stonehenge 


By Hersert H. Tuomas, M.A., Sc.D., 
Petrographer to H.M. Geological Survey 


[Read 19th April 1923] 


INTRODUCTION 


Asout three years ago it was suggested to me by Dr. Tapp 
that I should investigate further the stones of Stonehenge in the 
hope that additional light might be shed on the vexed question 
of their origin. 

A preliminary examination enabled certain more or less definite 
opinions to be formed, and these were communicated to the 
Society in the discussion on Colonel Hawley’s interim report on 
Stonehenge for the year 1920." It was thought, however, that 
a fuller investigation was advisable, and this has now been 
carried out. 

The primary object of this communication is definitely to 
indicate the locality from which most, and probably all, of the 
foreign stones of Stonehenge have been derived, and to deal 
critically with the views previously expressed as to their origin 
and mode of transport to Salisbury Plain. 

One of the many problems that have confronted archaeologists 
when considering Stonehenge is that which concerns the sources 
of the stones of which it is constructed, and which, up to the 
present, has only met with partial solution. 

Even early observers were quick to realize that all the erected 
stones were not of the same nature, and the fact that they were 
capable of being grouped into two classes was soon appreciated. 

One class includes those stones of large dimensions that formed 
the main fabric, the other comprises the smaller stones of the 
Inner Circle, the Horse-shoe, and the so-called Altar-stone. 
Representatives of the former class are designated Sarsens or 
Greywethers, while those of the latter are familiarly referred to 
as ‘ Blue Stones’ with the intention of emphasizing their distinc- 
tive colouration. This fundamental difference in type has been 
clearly expressed on most of the later plans of Stonehenge, and on 


* H. H. Thomas in The Antiquaries Journal, vol. i, pp. 39, 40. 
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the small plan* (fig. 1) the Sarsens are left unshaded while 
the ‘Blue Stones’ are variously indicated by full-black, line, or 
stipple. 

It will be well in tracing the origin of the Stonehenge stones 
first to consider those stones that are still at, or near, their sites 


40 50 feet 


Fic. 1. Plan of Stonehenge. 


of erection; and to refer at a later stage to those abundant 
fragments found in the soil within the area of Stonehenge. 
Most of the fragments, as far as rock-type is concerned, can be 
matched with the stones still in place, from which they were 
unquestionably derived. There are other fragments, however, 


* The plan is based on that of William Gowland, ‘ Recent Excavations at 
Stonehenge ’, Archacologia, vol. \viii. 
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of which no counterpart now remains amongst the larger masses, 
and these furnish many additional points of interest. 


THE SARSENS 


With regard to the origin of the larger stones that form the 
main circle and trilithons, and which were dressed and morticed, 
there is no difference of opinion. It is now a matter of common 
knowledge and easy demonstration that, like the stones of the 
great circle and avenue of Avebury, they are blocks of quartzose 
sandstone, sometimes silicified into quartzite, which represent the 
harder parts of a Tertiary deposit (Bagshot Sand) that once 
extended over a large portion of the Chalk-country of the south 
and south-east of England. As is the case with most of the 
Tertiary deposits outside the Hampshire and London Basins, the 
siliceous strata that yielded the Sarsens have been almost entirely 
removed by the normal processes of denudation. 

The first correct lithological descriptions of the Sarsens as 
‘fine-grained sandstone’ were given by Townson and Sowerby 
in 1810 and 1812.’ Later, Buckland (1823, 1829) proved the 
identity of the Stonehenge Sarsens with blocks scattered over 
the Plain, and commented on the abundance of such blocks in the 
regions of Savernake Forest, Hungerford, Chatford Bottom, and 
near Marlborough. He proved that these stones were the 
remnants of a denuded Tertiary deposit and were therefore 
indigenous. Buckland’s original conclusion was confirmed and 
amplified by other notable geologists such as Conybeare (1833), 
Prestwich (1854), Phillips and Ramsey (1858); and a most 
comprehensive history of the Sarsens was given by Rupert Jones 
in 1886 and 

At the time of the earlier writers, Sarsens were much more 
abundant than they are at present, but even now, after a long 
period of systematic collection and utilization for constructional 
purposes, it is easy to demonstrate their local character. It is 
gratifying to know that in 1908 a sum of money was raised to 
purchase a piece of ground on which the Sarsen-blocks were more 
or less in their original abundance, so that all visible records of 
their one-time prevalence should not be lost.’ 

Although probably transported individually by human agency 
for some distance to their present positions, the area from which 


* References to literature not given in full will be found in W. Jerome Harrison’s 
Bibliography of Stonehenge and Avebury (Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., 
vol. Xxxii, p. 1). 

* Fund for securing the Preservation of the Sarsen Stones on Marlborough 
Downs, known as ‘The Grey Wethers ’. 
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the Stonehenge Sarsens were collected need not have been large, 
and in all*probability centred upon the site of Stonehenge itself. 
In this respect the constitution of Stonehenge may be compared 
with that of Carnac of which the megalithic remains are composed, 
with few exceptions, of the rocks of the immediate neighbourhood. 


Tue ForeiGn STONES 


Passing now to a consideration of the so-called ‘ Blue Stones’ 
or Foreign Stones of Stonehenge we find ourselves confronted 
with a copious and somewhat conflicting literature. This litera- 
ture divides itself into two categories ; one more or less exact, 
being descriptive of the stones themselves, the other speculative 
and dealing with the sources of the stones and their manner of 
transport to the Plain. 

The igneous character of the stones other than the ‘altar-stone’ 
was claimed early in the nineteenth century, and macroscopic 
descriptions of a general nature were published from time to 
time. As petrology became a more exact science, owing to the 
precision added to the identification of rock-structures and 
minerals by the use of the microscope, descriptions more detailed 
and of more value for comparative purposes began to appear. 

We have in the writings of Professor Story Maskelyne, 
Sir Jethro Teall, and Professor Judd adequate descriptions of the 
microscopic characters of the stones themselves, as also of abundant 
fragments found in the soil. The first really scientific descriptions 
with correct naming were given by Maskelyne in 1878 ;* followed 
by Mr. Thomas Davies and Sir Jethro Teall, who described 
fragments collected by the late William Cunnington ; and still 
later by Professor Judd, writing in conjunction with the late 
William Gowland.’ 

The foreign stones remaining within the area of Stonehenge 
are thirty-four in number, and may be grouped as follows : 
dolerites 29, rhyolites 4, and sandstone 1 (altar-stone). These 
are respectively shown on the accompanying plan (fig. 1) as full- 
black, lined, and stippled. It is only necessary here to refer to 


™ Stonehenge, ‘The Petrology of the Stones’, Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., 
vol. xvii, p. 147; W. Cunnington, Stonehenge Notes: ‘The Fragments’, Wilts. 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., vol. xxi, p. 141; ‘Notes on sections of Stonehenge 
Rocks belonging to Mr. W. Cunnington’, Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., 
vol. xxvii, p. 66. 

2 J. W. Judd, ‘ Note on the Nature and Origin of the Rock-fragments found in 
the excavations made at Stonehenge by Mr. Gowland in tgo1,’ Archaeologia, 
vol, lviii, p. 70. 
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characters that are of specific importance and to amplify or correct 
previous descriptions where needful. 

The Dolerites or Diabases are compact moderately coarsely crystal- 
line igneous rocks of blue-green to greenish-grey colour in the 
hand-specimen. Descriptions given by Maskelyne, and based 
upon the microscopic examination of small chips taken directly 
from the stones, might convey to the reader the impression that 
several distinct varieties of rock, and possibly a multiplicity of 
source, are indicated. Some slight variation in texture and in the 
relative proportions of constituent minerals is certainly met with, 
but such variation is no more than occurs normally in many 
single rock-masses of doleritic nature. There are, however, two 
unifying characters that link all these doleritic rocks together and 
point to a single source of origin. The first is the albitized 
condition of the dominant felspar, and the second is the occurrence 
in all the stones of white or pinkish felspathic spots of all sizes 
from that of a pea to that of a walnut. These spots are com- 
posed of irregular crystals and crystal-groups of oligoclase-albite 
felspar, and are often so widely spaced in the rock that there is 
every possibility of their being unrepresented in a micro-section. 
This common and most valuable characteristic of the Stonehenge 
dolerites appears to have escaped the notice of previous observers 
or, if noticed, was deemed of no specific value for determinative 
or comparative purposes. 

The Rhyolits (38, 40, 46, and 48 of Plan), known to 
earlier writers as ‘Hornstone’ (Sowerby), ‘Compact Felspar’ 
of MacCulloch (Phillips), Felsite, and Felstone, are obviously 
masses of siliceous volcanic rock (lava), and, as pointed out by 
Maskelyne, present the characteristic fluxion-structure as well as 
the fragmental and brecciated character of rocks of this class. 
The rocks are flinty and dark grey, with a delicate fluxion-banding 
in the form of narrow frequent parallel lines. Ona freshly broken 
surface they exhibit a microcrystalline appearance, and the fluxion- 
banding is less easy to observe: 

In these rocks also the felspars when present are of the kind 
rich in soda (albite and albite-oligoclase). An excellent descrip- 
tion of these stones was given by Judd* in 1903. 

The altar-stone (micaceous sandstone) is a fine-grained, pale 
sage-green, micaceous sandstone with a partly calcareous and 
partly siliceous cement. In the hand-specimen, the mica shows as 
bright spangles on the divisional planes along which the rock will 

* ‘Note on the Nature and Origin of the Rock Fragments found in the excava- 


tions made at Stonehenge by Mr. Gowland in 1901,’ Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Mag., vol. xxxiii, p. 47. 
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split. In thin sections the rock is seen to be composed of finely 
angular chips of quartz, flakes of muscovite, abundant greenish 
chlorite, and a green mineral that suggests glauconite, in a fine- 
textured calcareo-siliceous matrix. 

As the rock is unique, in so far as it differs from all the other 
large Foreign Stones of Stonehenge, it may be well to discuss its 
origin apart from the others. Various sources of origin have 
been proposed, but there is little doubt that it belongs to one of 
the Palaeozoic Systems. It was suggested by Maskelyne that it 
probably came from the Old Red Sandstone of the Mendips, but 
lithologically it matches most closely certain green micaceous beds 
in the Old Red Sandstone of South Wales which have the addi- 
tional and somewhat rare character of being distinctly calcareous. 
Old Red Sandstone deposits of this type occur in the Senni Beds * 
that reach a thickness of about 1,000 ft., and outcrop in an east 
and west direction throughout Glamorganshire ; also, as a higher 
group, known as the Cosheston Group, which occurs in Pembroke- 
shire and forms the northern shores of Milford Haven, near 
Langwm, on the estuary of the River Cleddau. 

In the hand-specimen it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between certain members of the Senni Beds and those 
of the Cosheston Group; and both are equally like the altar- 
stone. Microscopically the structure and composition are similar. 

It was found, however, that the Cosheston Beds’ were extremely 
rich in minute grains of garnet, most of which had crystal-form ; 
and in this respect the beds differed from all other Palaeozoic 
sediments which had been examined up to that time. 

The heavy detrital residue obtained from the altar-stone is 
also exceedingly rich in garnet of small dimensions, which occurs 
with the usual detrital minerals, zircon, rutile, tourmaline, and 
anatase. Garnet is the most abundant of these accessory minerals, 
and occurs for the most part as angular pink or colourless grains 
devoid of crystalline form. There are, however, frequent instances 
to be noted of grains that show idiomorphic outline, and, although 
this feature is not so general as in the majority of specimens from 
the Cosheston Beds hitherto examined, it is a likeness that cannot 
be disregarded. 

Without a more complete knowledge of the petrography of the 
Old Red Sandstone, and particularly of heavy residues furnished 
by the Senni Beds, it would be unsafe to state dogmatically that 
the altar-stone was derived from one or the other of the Old Red 


* *Geology of Merthyr Tydfil’ (Mem Geol. Surv.), 1904, pp. 8, 93 also 
‘Geology of Ammanford’ (Mem. Geol. Surv.), 1907, pp. 58, §9- 
2 ‘Geology of Haverfordwest’ (Mem. Geol. Surv.), 1914, p. 122. 
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Sandstone divisions mentioned above. From general considera- 
tions, however, the type of heavy residue and the lithology of the 
rock as a whole are sufficient to make the identification of the 
altar-stone with the Old Red Sandstone of South Wales almost 
a matter of certainty. 

The bearing of the proper identification of the source of the 
altar-stone on the route taken by the transporters of the Stone- 
henge Foreign Stones is considerable. If the source is in the 
Senni Beds the inference would be that the stone was collected 
during an overland route through Glamorganshire. If, on the 
other hand, the stones were derived from the Cosheston Beds, on 
the shores of Milford Haven, it would tend to suggest that the 
route of transport of the Prescelly stones to Stonehenge (p. 249) 
was by way of Milford Haven and, therefore, probably in part 
by sea. 


Sources of the Stonehenge Foreign Stones 


Previous Suggestions. The suggested sources of the Stonehenge 
Foreign Stones have been numerous and widely spaced. Cony- 
beare,’ in 1833, correctly styled the ——— as ‘Greenstone’, 
which he stated must have been brought from a distance, probably 
from Ireland. Sir Andrew Ramsay, in 1858, was convinced that 
they did not resemble the igneous rocks of the Charnwood Forest, 
and without asserting that they came from either Wales or Shrop- 
shire, he expressed the opinion that they were of the same nature 
as the igneous rocks of part of the Lower Silurian region of North 
Pembrokeshire, of Carnarvonshire, and of the Llandeilo Flag 
district of Montgomeryshire, etc., West of the Stiper Stones.” 
Charles Moore (1865) suggested Wales, Shropshire, and the 
Mendips, Story Maskelyne, in 1878, clearly states that his 
inquiry as to the source from which the stones were derived was 
limited by the fact that at his time of writing there nowhere 
existed an even approximately complete public collection of the 
rocks of Great Britain. He therefore confined his attention 
primarily to the proper designation of the stones ; and although 
he mentioned certain districts where somewhat similar rocks had 
been noted, he undoubtedly never intended these localities to 
be regarded seriously as actual sources. Like other observers 
that followed him, but to a greater extent, his comparative work 
was naturally limited to those rocks which had come under his 


* Rev. W. D. Conybeare, ‘Stonehenge Illustrated by Geology’, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. ciii, pt. 2, 1833, p. 452- 

* Andrew Ramsey, ‘Geology of Parts of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire’, 
(Sheet 34) Mem. Geol. Surv. (1858), pp. 41-44. 
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personal observation in the field, and to the necessarily incomplete 
collections of the British Museum and Geological Survey of that 
date. Such general comparisons as he made were with rocks from 
the Silurian and Cambrian regions of North Wales and Cumber- 
land. His comparison of one of the Stonehenge dolerites with 
a rock from Costorphine near Edinburgh is unfortunate, as the 
Costorphine igneous rocks are of an entirely different character. 

Sir Jethro Teall, in 1894, from an examination of a series of 
sections of Stonehenge stones collected as fragments, was inclined 
to suggest a derivation from Devon and Cornwall ; but, like 
Professor Maskelyne, he in no case claimed identity, merely 
expressing a general opinion that the ophitic diabases, rhyolitic 
felsites and calcareous chlorite-schists belong to types which are 
undoubtedly represented in the West of England. Our know- 
ledge of the West of England rock-types was then far in advance 
of that of the minor igneous masses of the rest of England and 
Wales ; and the albitic character of the Stonehenge stones un- 
doubtedly influenced Sir Jethro in his comparisons with the rocks 
of the West of England. At that time it was not realized that 
this character was not confined to the West of England but 
extended over a wide Petrographical Province that included 
Wales and the South of Ireland." 

The last important contribution to the petrology of Stonehenge 
was made by Judd in 1903. He reviewed the sources suggested, 
and comparisons made, by previous writers, but favoured no one 
in particular, and advanced no alternatives. 

During the last twenty years the work of the Geological 
Survey, as well as of numerous investigators, has vastly increased 
our knowledge of British rocks, especially those of Wales and 
Scotland. 

About the year 1906, when engaged on the Geological Survey 
of Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, I was introduced to the 
subject of the Stonehenge foreign stones by the late Mr. Edgar 
Barclay, who consulted me as to the nature of several chips in his 
possession. At that time my knowledge of the South Welsh igneous 
rocks was very incomplete, but I was convinced from general 
considerations of a petrological nature, that the actual source of 
many of the Stonehenge stones would be located in that region. 
My tentative conclusions were incorporated in a brief account of 
Stonehenge published by Mr. Barclay* about the year 1908. It 


* See A. Harker, Presidential Address to the Geological Society on ‘Some 
Aspects of Igneous Action in Britain’, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.,vol.1xxiii(1917),p. Ixvit. 

? Edgar Barclay, Stonehenge, 8vo. (undated), published by the St. Catherine 
Press, London (circ. 1908). 
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must be remembered, however, that until my visit to Stonehenge 
in 1920, I had not seen the stones themselves and thus, like 
other observers who had only studied small fragments, was 
unaware of the unusual spotted character of the doleritic rocks 
there represented. 

Taking the various comparisons that have been made up to 
this time we see that, although writers have pointed to similarities 
existing between the Stonehenge stones and the rocks of diverse 
localities, in no case is identity even hinted at. We are now in 
a position to state with more or less insistence that no such 
identity is forthcoming with regard to the rocks of Devon, 
Cornwall, the Welsh Borderland, North Wales, Cumberland, or 
Scotland ; and concerning possibly similar rocks in Ireland I may 
quote a letter from Mr. J. Hallisay, of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, in which he says, ‘I have been through our collection of 
rocks from the south-east of Ireland, but have not been able to 
match your Stonehenge specimen. Our diabases appear to be 
less coarse, and none of them have the large albite crystals. 
I think it is safe to assume that the rock is not represented 
here, since such a remarkable type could not well have been 
missed ’, 

Sir Jethro Teall pointed out that we should seek some locality 
in which the various types that form the foreign stones of Stone- 
henge occur in close association. This condition is fulfilled in 
a remarkable manner by a region in Northern Pembrokeshire 
where associated rock-types are met with identical in the minutest 
detail with those of Stonehenge. 


The Pembrokeshire Source of the Foreign Stones 


The Prescelly Mountains form a linear elevated tract of country, 
with an east-and-west extension of about seven miles. They lie 
near the northern coast of Pembrokeshire and form a most striking 
feature of the topography on account of their barren character, 
their graceful outline, and their somewhat abrupt emergence from 
the low plateau that occupies the major part of the county. They 
range, in their more elevated portions, from Crymmych Arms on 
the East to Rosebush on the West, and along their crests runs 
that most ancient of western ways now known as the Ffordd 
Fflemming. The general plateau of the county, mainly well 
wooded, rises gradually from about 200 feet at the coast to 
500 feet at the foot of the hills, while Prescelly Top, the highest 
crest of the range, reaches an altitude of 1,750 feet above 
sea level. The reason for their relative elevation is that they 
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mark the outcrop of a series of igneous rocks (dolerite, rhyo- 
lite, etc.) that are of a much more durable nature than the 
soft palaeozoic sedimentary rocks that compose the surrounding 
regions, and have thus resisted to a greater extent the action of 
denudation. 

The outcrops of these igneous rocks conform to the general 
trend of therange, and form, amongst others, the rocky prominences 
of Bedd Arthur, Cerrig Marchogion, Carn Meini, Foel Trigarn, 
and Carn Alw. 

The most notable and characteristic rock-masses of this region 
are of two classes, namely the dolerites or diabases of Cerrig 
Marchogion and Carn Meini ; and the flinty rhyolites and felsites 
of Foel Trigarn and Carn Alw. 

The former are certainly intrusive in character, while the 
rhyolitic rocks, outcropping in an adjacent parallel, but slightly 
more northerly, ridge, are of volcanic nature. 

The dolerites (diabases) of the Prescelly Mountains all belong 
to the same period of intrusion and exhibit in general certain 
petrographical characters in common with many of the igneous 
rocks of the West British Province—a province that includes 
Devon and Cornwall, North and South Wales, and the South of 
Ireland. 

But we have in certain structural features of a macroscopic nature, 
characters that cause the diabases of Prescelly to be distinct 
specifically from all similar rocks of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
thus readily identifiable when removed from their source by 
natural or artificial agencies. Their specific distinction is given to 
them by the occurrence throughout their mass of irregularly 
bounded circular or ovoid opaque white or pinkish patches that 
consist of imperfectly formed crystals and crystal-groups of albite- 
oligoclase felspar. These white patches are by no means evenly 
distributed ; sometimes they are so frequent that a finger-tip 
cannot be placed between them, at other times, even in the same 
rock-mass they occur but sparingly. It is their general presence, 
rather than their relative frequency, that can be relied upon as the 
distinguishing feature. As pointed out by Mr. J. Parkinson,’ 
these dolerites, with their white or pink spots in a finely-meshed 
crystalline greenish matrix, furnish a handsome variety of rock not 
to be forgotten when once encountered. 

It was this spotted character that led the author and his 
colleagues on the Geological Survey, while working in the more 


t J. Parkinson, ‘Some Igneous Rocks in North Pembrokeshire’, Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., vol. liti (1897), p. 465. 
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southerly regions of Pembrokeshire, to locate on their maps the 
individual occurrences of glacially transported boulders exhibiting 
this feature. The region immediately to the east and north of 
Narberth contained many examples, and when an envelope was 
drawn around the occurrences it was found that the axis of the 
envelope pointed directly to the Prescelly Mountains. We were 
at that time unaware of the source of the rock in question, but it 
was clear that if in Pembrokeshire at all it must be in the mountains 
to the north-west, beyond the limits of the region it was then our 
duty tosurvey. Subsequently on visiting the Prescelly Mountains, 
it was satisfactory to find the rock iz situ, thus proving that our 
conjecture as to the source of the boulders was correct. I merely 
quote this to emphasize the fact that the highly characteristic 
aspect of the rock enabled the Geological Surveyors to identify it 
as isolated boulders over a wide but limited area, and subsequently 
to locate the original centre of dispersal.’ 

Turning now to the Rhyolites and Felsites of Carn Alw and 
the ridge that extends westwards therefrom, we again meet with 
a series of rocks that have a fairly extensive outcrop, and which 
present characters of specific importance. A considerable variation 
is exhibited by different portions of the mass, and we have examples 
of rocks showing a fine banding due to flow in the molten state, 
spherulitic growths due to incipient crystallization, or a fragmental 
structure due to the disruption of a partially consolidated mass. 
The first two varieties, either independent or in conjunction, are 
those most frequently encountered. Excellent descriptions of the 
rocks of Foel Trigarn and Carn Alw have been published by 
Mr. J. Parkinson. 

He describes the Foel Trigarn rhyolite as ‘a compact, somewhat 
light blue-grey rock, often conspicuously banded’. With reference 
to Carn Alw he lays stress on the beautiful development of flow- 
structure in the rocks of this locality and says ‘ In a typical specimen 
the bands are very regular, about o-1 inch across on an average, but 
commonly exist as mere lines’. An allied type is a light blue-grey 
rock that weathers white and is traversed with some regularity by 
innumerable lighter bands and lines, which vary from about 0-005 
to nearly o-1 inch in breadth. Many examples showing spherulitic 
or axiolitic growths are encountered, but attention may be directed 
to a rock, containing flattened and deformed immature spherulites, 
which occurs on Carn Alw and is figured by Mr. Parkinson in 
his paper. This figure is reproduced in Pl. XXIII, fig. 4. 


* For the distribution of these boulders see ‘The Country around Haverford- 
west’, Mem. Geol. Surv. (1914), pp. 216-218 and Fig. 20. 
VOL. III 
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The Identity of the Stonehenge Stones with those of Prescelly 


We are in a position safely to affirm that the 29 doleritic masses 
occurring as a constructive part of Stonehenge are all of the same 
nature ; and, while showing slight variation, are all linked together 
by common characters. They are to be matched in all their 
macroscopic and microscopic details with the dolerites that outcrop 
along the Prescelly Range, especially in the outcrops of Carn Meini 
and Cerrig Marchogion. Their identity can be judged by 
a comparison of the figures given in Pl. XXI and Pl. XXII, 
figs. 1 and 2, of specimens taken respectively from Stonehenge 
and the Prescelly Mountains. When we remember that the 
Prescelly type of dolerite is so striking and so unlike any other 
that has been met with in Great Britain and Ireland, we have, in 
this alone, evidence that should place the source of these 29 stones 
beyond doubt.’ But, if further support for such derivation be 
required, conclusive evidence is furnished by the fact that the 
remaining four igneous masses of Stonehenge, the rhyolites, are 
identical in colour, mode of weathering, and all structural and 
mineralogical details with the rhyolites that occur at Carn Alw in 
the Prescelly Mountains. We have represented at Stonehenge the 
finely fluxional type, and also the spherulitic and fragmental types 
of rhyolite, making the proof of identity more perfect than if one 
type alone had been encountered. Thus, it is incontrovertible 
that a// the 33 masses of igneous rock now forming part of 
Stonehenge have been derived from the eastern end of the Prescelly 
Mountains. 

Great numbers of fragments of foreign rocks have been found 
in the soil of Stonehenge during excavations carried out from time 
to time, and for the most part these are referable to the larger 
stones now visible. A few, however, of different varieties occur 
in sufficient quantity to suggest that they represent chippings of 
stones now removed by natural or artificial means from the area 
of Stonehenge. We must, of course, place greater confidence in 
the evidence afforded by the large stones that we can see for 
ourselves at the present time than in small fragments that do not 
occur in great numbers. Nevertheless, the plan of Stonehenge 
clearly shows that other foreign stones, possibly bringing the 
number up to 45, existed at the time of its erection, and thus we 


* On the authority of Professor A. H. Cox, of the University of Wales, 
Cardiff, an insignificant outcrop of a similar rock occurs in the Cader Idris district, 
but this locality may be disregarded as a possible source. 
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might reasonably expect to find traces of them in the soil. 
Amongst the fragments collected by the late William Cunnington 
we may note both the banded (E. 1997) ' and axiolitic types of 
rhyolite, both being identical with corresponding types from Carn 
Alw (Pl. XXIII, figs. 1-4). The axiolitic type (E. 1977) with its 
flattened spherulites is highly characteristic, and in the figures given 
below its identity with the rock from Carn Alw is made clear. 
We thus find in these fragments additional evidence connecting 
the stones of Stonehenge with Prescelly. Amongst the Gowland 
fragments we meet also with rhyolitic rocks of a brecciated nature 
which are identical with the brecciated felsites of Carn Alw. 

A variety of stone, occurring as fragments, is a dark grey 
compact calcareous rock that has been called by Sir Jethro Teall 
and other writers a ‘calcareous chlorite-schist ’, and the stump of 
such a stone was detected by Mr. H. Cunnington (1881) beneath 
the soil, during excavations within the area of Stonehenge. 

This rock, of which there appears to have been at least one 
representative, is of igneous origin but of pyroclastic nature. It 
is composed of small fragments of much altered vesicular lava of 
moderately basic composition. The vesicles are filled variously 
with calcite or chlorite, and the whole rock has been subjected to 
considerable shearing stresses that have impressed upon it a semi- 
schistose structure. This calcareous ash, or tuff, is a North 
Pembrokeshire type and occurs interbedded with the Lower 
Palaeozoic sediments on the north side of the Prescelly Range. 
| am indebted to Mr. Gerald Part for a specimen and section ot 
a rock from an outcrop a little north of Foel Trigarn and the 
photograph of this (Pl. XXII, fig. 4) shows that the Stonehenge 
examples (Pl. XXII, fig. 3) are of identical character. 

Not only are all the existing stones of Stonehenge identifiable 
with Prescelly sources ; but, in the case of the most characteristic 
fragments that differ from these, we can identify other Prescelly 
types, removing all doubt as to the Pembrokeshire origin of the 
group as a whole. 

The assemblage of Stonehenge Foreign Stones presents the 
significant feature of derivation on a comparatively small area, 
where all the various rock-types occur together. Such an area may 
be limited by the actual outcrops of the rocks in question; or, as 
will be discussed later, the stones may have been taken from the 
boulder-strewn slopes on the immediate south and south-east of 
the Prescellys between Carn Meini and Cil-maen-llwyd where all 
the types have been collected together by glacial action. 


* Registered specimen in the Geological Survey Collection of sliced rocks. 
$2 
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Mope or TRANSPORT 


Having in a great measure solved the problem of the source of 
the Foreign Stones, we must consider carefully the possible and 
probable modes of transport of the stones from Pembrokeshire to 
Salisbury Plain. Two modes of transport have been suggested : 
one natural, by ice during the great Ice Age; the other, by 
human agency at, of course, a later period. 

The Hypothesis of Ice-transport. Professor Judd in 1go1 put 
forward the hypothesis that the Foreign Stones of Stonehenge had 
been transported to the Plain by ice during the Pleistocene Glacial 
Period, and this view seems to have found favour and acceptance 
in many quarters. 

We have, of late years, considerably advanced our knowledge 
of the distribution and extent of the British Ice-fields, and also 
accumulated much information concerning the directions and limits 
of dispersal of erratic boulders. The geological evidence is such 
that the idea of a glacial origin for the Foreign Stones will not 
bear investigation. 

Let us consider critically this hypothesis of glacial transport as 
suggested by Professor Judd. First, there is no evidence of 
glacial drift on Salisbury Plain such as would of necessity have 
been left by any ice-sheet capable of transporting the masses of 
rock in question. Isolated masses of rocks foreign to the district, 
other than those used in the fabric of Stonehenge are entirely 
wanting, as also are small pebbles of such rocks from the gravels 
of the neighbourhood. It has been claimed, without producing 
any evidence in support of the statement, that such masses did 
exist but that they have all been collected to make walls, gateposts, 
millstones, etc." But, as Mr. Stevens of Salisbury has cogently 
stated, no one can point to a single rock-mass like any of those 
used at Stonehenge having been put to any such purpose. Mr. 
Stevens* says ‘There are many millstones and gateposts in 
Wiltshire, but where is there one which corresponds in any way 
to the upright Foreign Stones of Stonehenge? Unhappily this 
tangible evidence is wanting; so, alluring as the Glacial Drift 
Theory may appear, it must reluctantly be set aside for want of 
convincing evidence.’ 


* A few fragments of similar rocks were found in the Round Barrows of Stone- 
henge; and a small fragment of ‘ spotted’ diabase worked into a celt-like implement 
was lately sent me by Mr. Cunnington, of Devizes, from Beckhampton, not far 
from West Kennet Long-barrow. These are probably chips from the actual 
Stonehenge stones. 

2 F. Stevens, Stonehenge, To-day and Yesterday, 8vo, 1919, London. 
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To transport glacially a series of igneous boulders of great size 
from Pembrokeshire to Wiltshire postulates the existence of an 
ice-sheet of unbroken character occupying the whole of the 
intervening country ; and with the ice moving in a direction 
a little south of east. We have, fortunately, good evidence of the 
extent of glaciation of Pembrokeshire, and we find that this county 
was crossed in a south-easterly direction by an ice-sheet that 
moved down the Irish Sea. This ice-sheet carrying Scottish 
boulders,’ crossed the low plateau of Anglesey and Carnarvon, 
gathering fresh material as it went, but was kept from passing far 
inland by the local Welsh ice-sheet that had its centre of dispersal 
in the highlands of Snowdon, The Arenigs and Cader Idris, and 
was pressing outwards towards the coast. On reaching the latitude 
of Pembrokeshire, far removed from the main centre of Welsh 
glaciation, the Irish Sea ice-sheet was allowed to spread fanwise 
and to override the plateau-regions of Pembrokeshire and Southern 
Ireland which offered relatively little opposition. In spite of this 
there is the clearest evidence, from the distribution of Pembroke- 
shire and Scottish boulders that the ice-front lay only just south 
of the present coast-line of Pembrokeshire, and that the ice as 
a solid mass neither crossed the Bristol Channel to Devon and 
Cornwall, nor passed in an easterly direction beyond the coastal 
regions of Pembrokeshire. No boulders of Pembrokeshire rocks, 
such as would of necessity be carried by any extension of this ice- 
sheet, have ever been found either on the north coast of Devon, 
Cornwall or Somerset, or on the south coast of Wales east of the 
estuary of the River Towy. Scottish boulders, however, occur on 
the north coast of Devon and on the coast of Glamorganshire where 
their presence, unmixed with Pembrokeshire boulders, indicates 
that they were not carried by that portion of the ice-sheet which 
had crossed Pembrokeshire but had been borne by the portion 
that came down the central region of the Irish Sea. The ice-sheet 
would probably have a crescentic front and the medial portion 
would have the furthest southerly extension. It is to be noticed 
that all the occurrences of Scottish boulders outside Pembrokeshire 
and its adjacent islands lie at raised-beach level, as at Croyde Bay * 
and in Glamorganshire. There is no evidence of the erratic 
material mounting the cliffs or extending inland. The inference 


‘ The rocks of the Western Isles, Ailsa Craig, and Galloway are fairly common 
as erratics. They occur on the Cardigan coast, on the plateau-region of Pembroke- 
shire and its outlying islands (Skomer, Skokholm, etc.), and on the Glamorganshire 
coastal regions of the Bristol Channel. 

* T. McK. Hughes, ‘The Ancient Beach and Boulders near Braunton and 
Croyde in N. Devon’, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xliii (1887), p. 687. 
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is, therefore, that these Scottish boulders were deposited from ice- 
bergs that had broken away from the central portion of the main 
ice-front and were stranded on relatively distant shores. The 
geological evidence proves conclusively that although Pembroke- 
shire was crossed in a south-easterly direction by a lobe of the 
Irish Sea ice-sheet the front of this ice-sheet never reached across 
or far up the Bristol Channel. 

Passing to the country intervening between Pembrokeshire and 
Wiltshire, we find nowhere along the line that an ice-sheet would 
have to traverse in order to transport Pembrokeshire boulders to 
Salisbury Plain, any evidence of glaciation of an intense character. 
There are no trains of far-travelled boulders, no ice-scratching and 
polishing of outstanding rocks, and no thick accumulations of 
boulder-clay. As has been pointed out in a previous communi- 
cation * such a hypothetical ice-sheet, in order to account for the 
Foreign Stones of Stonehenge would have to gather from 
Pembrokeshire blocks all of about the same size and mainly of 
two rock-types. It would have to carry them all that distance 
without dropping any by the way. Further, it would have to 
pass over all kinds of rocky obstacles without gathering to itself 
any of the various materials over which it was forced to ride. 
Such in itself, without the additional positive evidence that is 
forthcoming as to the extent of the glaciation of Pembrokeshire 
and adjoining counties, permanently disposes of the idea of glacial 
transport for the Foreign Stones of Stonehenge. 


Human Transport necessary 


The only alternative is transport by human agency, and in this 
connexion two methods of conveyance are possible—either by sea 
or by land. 

By those who all along have favoured the idea of human 
transport, passage by sea has found some advocates. Amongst 
these we may mention the late Edgar Barclay * who perhaps was 
the most devoted supporter. 

Now that we can be certain of the original site of the bulk of 
the Stonehenge Foreign Stones we are in a position to consider 
more critically the probable manner of human transport. The 
area from which the rocks were derived is probably a small one 
(p. 251) and does not occupy a position on, or even near, the coast. 
To a possible port on the north coast it would mean a rough 


* H. H: Thomas, in ‘Summary of Progress for 1921’, Mem. Geol. Surv., 


1922, pp. §7. 
Stonehenge, of. supra cit., p. 11. 
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overland journey of 8 or 10 miles, while to a navigable portion of 
the River Cleddau, to the south, would be some 10 or 15 miles. 
Thus, in any case to reach the coast a land-transport of about 10 
miles must have been undertaken. The sea journey with such 
primitive vessels as were in existence at that time would be fraught 
with great difficulty and danger. The navigation between the 
tide-swept islands of West Wales and the Land’s End is in itself 
a thing not likely to be attempted under such conditions and with 
such a burden. Further, we must remember that, even if the 
Wiltshire Avon was navigable for part of its course, a fairly long 
overland route would have had to be followed in order to reach 
Stonehenge. Taking all —- into consideration, the necessary 
land-transport at both ends of the sea voyage and the perilous 
nature of the sea-route, I think that an overland transport presents 
greater probability. 

The weight of the Foreign Stones is in no case excessive, 
probably, as far as can be calculated, lying in the neighbourhood of 
two to two and a half tons. 

The total distance from Prescelly to Stonehenge overland, 
allowing for the detour necessitated by the River Severn,’ is about 
170 or 180 miles. We know that, even if carried part of the 
way by sea, the ancient people could, and did, transport these 
stones overland. Thus, their capability to carry large masses of 
stone over rough country is demonstrated. I feel that as time 
and labour are the only controlling factors, other than the 
desirability of the material carried, there is no reason why the 
stones should not have been taken the whole way overland. For, 
if it be possible to carry a block of stone across bad country 
a distance of ten miles, it is equally possible to convey it a hundred 
miles, given the requisite labour, time, and motive. Primitive 
but effective methods of transporting megaliths have been discussed 
in this connexion by Gowland.’ 

Reasons for the Transport. We have in Stonehenge, whether 
brought by sea or by land, such a collection of Foreign Stones as 
is not met with, to my knowledge, in any other region of megalithic 
remains. Isolated instances of transport of a stone from a remote 
source are, of course, to be met with both at home and abroad, but 
in general it is not hard to find an explanation for this preferential 
utilization. For example, an inspection of the megalithic remains 
in the neighbourhood of Carnac shows that all the stones of the 
great avenues of the Fields of Menec and Kermario, as well as of 

' The Severn is assumed to have been fordable between Gloucester and 


Worcester. 
* * Recent Excavations at Stonehenge’, Archaeologia, vol. \viii, pp. 37-39. 
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the neighbouring dolmens, are of the granitic rocks of the 
immediate neighbourhood. Thus, they bear the same relation to 
their district as do the Sarsens of Stonehenge to Salisbury Plain. 
The famous carved stone, however, that forms the end of the 
great dolmen at Locmariaquer, known as La Table des Marchands,’ 
is of granulitic quartzite presumably derived ,from a greater 
distance than the associated granite-masses. The reason for its 
selection was probably its close texture and flaggy nature, features 
that rendered it more suitable to receive the somewhat elaborate 
device carved upon it. I am informed by Monsieur le Rouzic 
that similar instances are furnished by inscribed stones on the 
island of Gavrinis (Morbihan), and that the utilization of rocks 
other than the granite of the neighbourhood is exemplified by 
megalithic remains in the Presqu’ile de Quiberon. 

When we endeavour to seek a reason for the importation into 
Wiltshire of rocks from so remote a district as Pembrokeshire, we 
naturally first inquire whether these rocks possess any inherent 
material properties that rendered them particularly desirable. We 
are met at once by the facts that they are neither more durable, 
more ornamental, nor more suited for constructional purposes than 
a host of other rocks much nearer at hand,’ the outcrops of which 
would be crossed in a journey from Pembrokeshire. 

This neglect of all other potential sources of material seemingly 
suitable for constructional or ornamental purposes is a point on 
which much stress must be laid, for it means that some very 
special reason unconnected with their physical properties must 
have governed the removal of the stones from Pembrokeshire. 
William Long’ puts the case very clearly. He says ‘we are in 
perplexity about these primitive stones from Wales or Cornwall’, 
but he dismisses the idea that they could have been brought in 
ignorance of the existence of the Sarsen stones, or that they were 
collected for their decorative character. Their structural value, 
he points out, is in no way superior to that of the Sarsens, and he 
concludes ‘we are forced to believe that some special religious 


value was attached to stones of this particular kind and that no. 


other stones could have supplied their place’. Further, that 


* Locmariaquer, Table des Marchands, par Z. le Rouzic et Charles Keller. 
Nancy, 

2 Many igneous boulders, quite unlike the Stonehenge types, but equally suitable, 
occur stranded on the Hampshire flats between Selsey and Bournemouth. Igneous 
rocks occur in the Mendips, while durable and ornamental rocks belonging to the 
Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous and later systems occur all through South 
Wales. Somerset, and Gloucestershire. 

3 William Long, ‘Stonehenge and its Barrows’, Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Mag., xvi, Addenda and Notes, p. 223. 
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‘these smaller stones were held in such regard as to make the 
trouble of bringing them a great distance a matter of no concern 
in comparison with the importance of having them’ in their 
present resting-place. 

Sir William Boyd Dawkins * in 1880 expressed similar views, 
holding that the rocks of the neighbourhood would have satisfied 
all the purposes of a monument. 

It has been suggested in an earlier part of this paper that the 
area in Pembrokeshire from which the stones were transported 
was small, and lay to the immediate south and south-east of 
Carn Meini and Carn Alw, in the Prescelly Mountains. On the 
slopes are strewn numberless boulders torn by ice from the crags 
above—boulders of dolerite, rhyolite, and other local rocks 
occurring together. On going farther away, however, from the 
outcrops of these rocks, other boulders of more distant origin 
make their appearance; and thus, except in the quite limited 
area mentioned, the selection of a suite of boulders so consistently 
of Prescelly origin would have been difficult to accomplish and 
unlikely to be attempted. 

It is probably more than a coincidence that this area, clearly 
indicated by geological evidence as the source of the Stonehenge 
Foreign Stones, should contain one of the richest collections of 
megalithic remains in Britain. 

The importance of the megalithic remains of the eastern portion 
of the Prescelly Mountains has been brought to our notice by 
the writings of the late Rev. W. Done Bushell.” He described 
Prescelly as unique in this respect, and referred to it as a ‘pre- 
historic Westminster’. Dolmens and the remains of stone-circles 
are extremely numerous—dolmens more particularly on the 
northern side of the range, and circles to the south and south- 
east. Bushell described the southern slopes as ‘a land of circles’, 
and points out that in this limited area there were eight at least 
of which traces still exist. At Cil-maen-llwyd, to the south of 
Foel Trigarn, noted for its prehistoric remains, lies the remnant 
of a circle that was described in 1738 as ‘a circle of mighty 
stones very much like Stonehenge in Wiltshire ’.* 

We have before us three important points, namely—the limited 
area from which the stones were obtained, the absence of any 
assignable reason for their selection other than that they were 
held in some veneration, and lastly the abundance of megalithic 


' Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, 1880. 
* Done Bushell, ‘ Amongst the Prescelly Circles’, Arch. Camb., ser. vi, vol. xi, 
287. 
> Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain, 1738, p. 285. 
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remains, mainly formed of the same rock-types, now visible in 
the Prescelly region. 

It is my settled opinion that the facts and motives can only be 
explained by postulating the removal of a venerated stone-circle 
from the eastern end of the Prescelly Mountains to Salisbury 
Plain. 

To deal with a rather different aspect of the subject, it has 
been suggested that the transport of rough stones to Stonehenge, 
only to be dressed and reduced in bulk on their arrival, argued 
lack of intelligence on the part of the builders. But, surely, it 
does not follow that the two operations were carried out by the 
same people, or even the same generation. Many have expressed 
the view that the Foreign Stones are older than the Sarsens and 
were the first to be erected on the site of Stonehenge. This 
suggestion was first made by Bowles in 1828, it met with support 
from Allen in 1840, and in later years was adopted by Professor 
Bonney and Lord Avebury. Possibly the same idea is implied 
in the legendary derivation of the stones from Ireland. I do not 
think that recently gleaned facts militate against the greater 
antiquity of the Foreign Stones, but rather the reverse. The 
drastic dressing these stones received at Stonehenge points, in 
my opinion, to their having been already erected on the site and 
that they were transformed by the builders of Stonehenge from 
their rough and inelegant state into monoliths more in harmony 
with the finished and elaborate structure of a somewhat later 
period. Their inclusion in the plan of the completed Stonehenge 
clearly points to the veneration in which they were held. 

A word may be said with respect to the legendary derivation 
of the Foreign Stones from Ireland as recorded in the writings of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. This legend was regarded by Conybeare 
(1833) and others as likely to contain an element of truth. We 
now realize that a derivation from the west is the only tenable 
view to take with regard to the Foreign Stones, and it certainly 
seems probable that little discrimination would be exercised in 
early times, in any legendary story, between the extreme west of 
Wales and the south of Ireland. Again, there is the possibility 
of the same race occupying both regions, and thus the name 
Ireland might have been applied later, to indicate a racial character 
rather than a definite locality. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing facts and arguments it may be stated with 
assurance that 

(1) All the Foreign Stones of Stonehenge, with the exception 

of the ‘altar-stone’, are identifiable with, and furnished 
by, rocks that outcrop at the eastern end of the Prescelly 
Mountains in Pembrokeshire. 

(2) With the exception noted above they are derivatives from 

one source of a strictly limited area. 

(3) The idea of natural transport from Pembrokeshire to 

Salisbury Plain by ice during the Pleistocene Glacial 
Period is untenable, and 

(4) They were transported by human agency, in all probability 

by an overland route. 

It may also be safely argued that, as all potential sources of 
constructionally suitable material within easier access of Stonehenge 
were disregarded, some special non-material reason governed the 
removal of these stones from Pembrokeshire to their present site. 

Such a reason would be furnished if the stones existed close to 
their source in the form of a sacred circle or other construction of 
undressed megaliths which was removed in its entirety with due 
care to Stonehenge. The remains of eight stone circles can still 
be traced, according to Bushell, within the area from which the 
stones were derived. 

It is probable that the Foreign Stones were the first to be 
erected upon the site of Stonehenge, and that their subsequent 
dressing and reduction in size were in conformity with a more 
advanced type of megalithic work, carried out at a later date by 
the builders of Stonehenge as we now know it. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. W. M. Tapp for the 
interest he has shown and the assistance he has given to this 
investigation. To him and to Colonel Hawley I owe the granting 
of facilities for visiting Stonehenge and inspecting not only the 
stones themselves but the abundance of fragments found during 
recent excavations. My thanks are due to Mr. Cunnington ot 
Devizes for giving me access to the microscopic sections made 
from fragments of Stonehenge rocks collected by the late William 
Cunnington and described by Mr. Davies and Sir Jethro Teall ; 
to the Keeper of the Mineral Department of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, for allowing me to study those 
specimens and sections of Stonehenge stones described by Professor 
Maskelyne and Professor Judd ; to Mr. J. Parkinson for the loan 
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of his described specimens of rocks from Prescelly ; to Mr. D. C. 
Evans of St. Clears, and to Dr. Howells of Tenby; also to 
Mr. J. Rhodes for the preparation of the photographs that 
illustrate this paper. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. H. STONE said that, of the two faces of the upright stones, 
the better faced inwards, the back of each stone being more or less 
smooth. Sarsen boulders would not be suitable for that purpose, but 
if there was a local deposit, different from the blocks on Marlborough 
Downs, it might have provided material in tabular form 30 ft. long 
and 2-4 ft. thick, which could be split for use. 


Mr. DEWEY congratulated the author on an important paper and 
a discovery of the greatest consequence to archaeclogy. While 
surveying Cornwall and Devon twenty years ago he had paid particular 
attention to the igneous rocks, of which the principal was called 
greenstone, corresponding to the bluestone of Stonehenge. Albite 
was also found there and had been recognized in Scotland by Dr. 
Flett. His experience of Cornish rocks enabled him to state that the 
Stonehenge bluestone could not be exactly matched in Cornwall ; but 
even if the bluestone was assigned to Devon, no rhyolite had been 
found in Devon or Cornwall, yet it was used with bluestone at Stone- 
henge. As to the age of the monument, the ditch had evidently been 
filled soon after it was dug as the sides were not much weathered ; 
and though flint implements were found in the bottom of it, pieces of 
bluestone were confined to the top. He had never seen any but local 
rocks used in the megalithic structures of Devon and Cornwall, and 
felt sure that the stone circles were earlier than the Bronze Age cists. 
The trimming of the stones might have been done in the early Bronze 
Age. 


The PRESIDENT said Dr. Thomas had given the meeting something 
that went beyond hypothesis. Welsh and Stonehenge specimens 
of rock were exhibited side by side, and assurance was given that 
nowhere else in the British Isles could identical rocks be found. It 
was not too much to say that the origin of the rocks used at Stone- 
henge had been definitely discovered, and for that all archaeologists 
were indebted to Dr. Thomas and his predecessors. He had himself 
always thought that transport by ice was out of the question, and 
a land route was at last proved a certainty. He drew attention, not 
for the first time, to the advantage of co-operation on the part of 
geologists and archaeologists, and hoped that more would come of it. 
That the geological problem had reached solution was due in large 
measure to Dr. Thomas, but also to the enterprise and insistence of 
Dr. Tapp, who had set the machinery in motion. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Pirate XXI 
Fic. 1. Block of spotted dolerite from Stonehenge. Natural size. 
Fic. 2. Spotted dolerite from Stonehenge. Slightly reduced. 


Fic. 3. Dolerite from Carn Meini, Prescelly Mountains, Pembrokeshire, showing 
the white felspathie patches, identical with those occurring in the dolerite-masses of 
Stonehenge. Slightly reduced. 


Prate XXII 

Fic. 1. Microphotograph of thin section of dolerite from Stonehenge. x 15 
diameters. From a specimen in the British Museum Collections, No. 349. 17. 

Fic. 2. Microphotograph of thin section of dolerite from Carn Meini, Pem- 
brokeshire, showing minerals and structure identical with those of Fig. 1. x15 
diameters. Survey Collections, E. 5,715. 

Fic. 3. Microphotograph of thin section of volcanic ash (‘calcareous chlorite- 
schist’) from Stonehenge from a fragment collected by W. Gowland. The rock 
shows a parallel schistose structure, fragments of vesicular pumiceous lava, and 
patches of clear calcite. x 30 diameters. Survey Collections, E. 1,994. 

Fic. 4. Microphotograph of schistose volcanic ash, showing parallel structure, 


fragments of vesicular lava, and patches of clear calcite. Microscopically the 
rock is identical with that of Fig. 3. From an outcrop north of Foel Trigarn, 
Prescelly Mountains, Pembrokeshire. Collected by Mr. Gerald Part. x 30 


diameters. 


Pirate XXIII 

Fic. 1. Microphotograph of banded rhyolite showing parallel lines due to 
flow. Stonehenge. From a fragment collected by W. Gowland, x 30 diameters. 
British Museum Collections, No. 69 757. 

Fic. 2. Banded rhyolite similar to above from Carn Alw, Prescelly Mountains, 
Pembrokeshire. After J. Parkinson, of. cit. 

Fic. 3. Microphotograph of spherulitic rhyolite with flattened spherulites, from 
a fragment collected at Stonehenge by W. Gowland. x26 diameters. Survey 
Collections, E. 1,993. 

Fic. 4. Microphotograph of spherulitic rhyolite with flattened spherulites from 
Carn Alw, Pembrokeshire. After J. Parkinson, of. cit. 
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Fic. 1. Spotted ophitic dolerite, Stonehenge 


Fic. 2. Spotted ophitic dolerite, Fic. 3. Spotted ophitic dolerite, 
Stonehenge Prescelly 
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Vol. III, pl. XXIT 


Fic. 1. Stonehenge, B.M. 349. 17 Fig 2. Carn Meini, E. 5715 


OPHITIC DOLERITE 


Stonehenge, E. 1994 Fic. 4. Foel Trigarn, Prescelly 


SHEARED VOLCANIC ASH 
‘CALCAREOUS CHLORITE-SCHIST’ 
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Fic. 1. Banded rhyolite, Fic. 2. Banded rhyolite, 
Stonehenge Prescelly 


Fic. 3. Rhyolite with flattened Fic. 4. Rhyolite with flattened 
spherulites, Stonehenge spherulites, Prescelly 
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Notes 


The Victoria County History —The Victoria History of the Counties 
of England which fell into abeyance at the beginning of the War, is 
now being reorganized, and it is hoped some additional volumes will 
shortly be published. The work will continue under the editorship of 
our Fellow Mr. W. Page, and will be published by the St. Catherine 
Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E. 


A rare flint from Kent.—Exceptional implements may sometimes 
attract more attention than they deserve, but are often worth publishing 
by way of contrast to the recognized types. The present example, 
kindly lent by Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, was found in one of the gravel-pits 
cut in the first high ground north of the Stour, on the east side of 
Sturry, about three miles east of Canterbury. The surface height is 
just under 100 ft. O, D., and the deposit can scarcely rank as the Ioo ft. 


Four views of palaeolith, Sturry, Kent (4). 


terrace ; but the lower gravel of these pits produces implements of 
St. Acheul type in an unrolled condition, and there is no doubt that 
this flint dates from the later Drift period. The exact horizon is not 
known, but the patination is complete, and the face a is more ochreous 
than @, which is mottled yellow and grey, with incipient cones showing 
as creamy rings. The lower end is blunt for half an inch, but other- 
wise the cutting-edge goes all round and is deflected in the middle of 
both sides (6 and c) by a notch and crusted patch respectively, the 
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latter being a lateral butt. These are evidently intentional, and suggest 
a method of hafting ; but there is no proof that hand-axes were ever 
mounted on a stick. Its most striking features are the pointed oval 
outline and its comparative thinness, both faces being chipped all over 
nearly flat. Even supposing that it dates from the period of 
Le Moustier, which is well represented in a neighbouring pit, it is still 
a far cry to the leaf-shaped blade of early Solutré times, but the latter 
had its beginnings in the Drift, as shown by discoveries in N. Africa, 
where Solutré immediately succeeds St. Acheul. 


Flints in East Durham.—In addition to Mr. Buckley’s finds in 
Yorkshire and Northumberland (¥ournal, ii, 376), mention may be 
made of the Tardenois or pygmy industry discovered by Mr. Geo. 
Coupland on the Black Fell, seven miles west of Sunderland. The 
site is on a bare sandstone hill 457 ft. 0.D., and the implements are 
found in the disintegrating rock. Among about 100 specimens are 
many showing signs of hard wear, and the finest are two micro-gravers 
Zin. and just under 3 in. in length: there is also a crescent and several 
forms of the scraper. These types are generally assigned to the dawn 
of the Neolithic period, and may represent the first occupation of the 
north of England after the passing of glacial conditions. 


Man and the Pleistocene.—In an important paper contributed to the 
Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. 33 (3 July 1922), 
Professor Fairfield Osborn attempts to harmonize the various recent 
schemes for determining Man’s relation to the Great Ice Age by 
a combination of all the evidence—astronomical, geographical, climatic, 
geological, botanical, zoological, archaeological, and anthropological. 
In this arduous task he has found an ingenious collaborator in Dr. Chester 
Reeds, who is responsible for the illustrative diagrams. Much atten- 
tion is paid to the correlation of marine and river terraces in Europe 
and the Mediterranean, which Depéret and his supporters explain by 
changes in sea-level. Their scheme was outlined in the April number 
of this Fournal (p. 146), and can be made to agree roughly with that 
of Penck and Brickner, deduced from the glacial deposits of the Alpine 
area; but weighty criticisms by Leverett and others are quoted, and 
turn chiefly on Depéret’s preference for sea-level changes as the cause 
of terraces, to the exclusion of earth-movements. Many geologists 
hold that changes in sea-level are mainly due to the accumulation and 
melting of ice at the poles, and that the great ranges indicated by the 
higher terraces and sunk channels of rivers are due to earth-movements 
that were in the main local and irregular. It may be added that 
Professor Osborn had been led to assign a much greater antiquity to 
the Piltdown and Heidelberg relics than he allowed in 1914, owing to 
Mr. Reid Moir’s discoveries in and below the Red Crag of Suffolk. 
‘ Man is not only far older than we supposed, but human industry is 
far more ancient.’ 


New Geological Memoir.—Considerable archaeological importance 
attaches to the Thames and its tributaries, and flint implements are not 
overlooked in Messrs. Sherlock and Pringle’s Memoir on the Geology 
of the country round Beaconsfield (H.M. Stationery Office, 1922, 25.). 
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The map (Sheet 255, at the same price) extends from Ruislip to West 
Wycombe, and from Little Missenden in the north to Maidenhead, and 
much of the Colne valley is included. Since 1911 the official classifica- 
tion of river-terraces has been (i) Flood-plain, (ii) Taplow, and (iii) Boyn 
Hill, the last two type-deposits belonging to the area described and 
being at their base respectively 50 ft. and 93 ft. above the nearest point 
of the Thames. With regard to the Rickmansworth finds it is stated 
(p. 39) that a large spread of gravel ‘has been coloured as Glacial 
gravel on the map, although there is no doubt that at Croxley Green 
some of it is part of a high-level river-gravel: it seems undesirable to 
attempt to separate the two onthe map.’ Again (p. 44) we are told 
that ‘although the Croxley Green gravel cannot be separated, with any 
degree of certainty, from the Glacial gravel of the plateau to the west, 
it seems clear that the implementiferous deposit has been resorted at 
a later period’. No mention is made of several palaeoliths found in 
Bulstrode Park, Gerrards Cross, which require some explanation, and 
the publication of the Beaconsfield specimen comes too late for inclu- 
sion ; but it is gratifying to find no less than fourteen pages devoted to 
Pleistocene and recent deposits. The human period is not the least 
interesting of the geological series. 


Trephination of the living subject.—The British Medical Fournal ot 
17 March 1923 contains an address to the Listerian Society of King’s 
College Hospital by our Fellow Dr. T. Wilson Parry. He describes 
several ways in which pieces of the skull can be removed with flint 
implements, as was undoubtedly done, often without fatal results, in 
the Neolithic period. Experiments show that there is very little shock 
to the system in the operation, which was performed without anaes- 
thetics, and mandragora and opium do not seem to have been used in 
this way till about 1500 B.c. In one part of Melanesia the operation 
is performed to promote longevity, but traces of trephination have 
been found almost throughout the prehistoric world, and may have 
been due to demonology with special reference to epilepsy. 


Pottery in Devizes Museum.—The occupation-site at All Cannings 
Cross near Devizes, discovered and excavated by Captain and Mrs. 
B. H. Cunnington, has now been cleared, and a large number of urns 
put together with exemplary patience and dexterity by Mrs. Cunnington 
for the museum of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society. Many 
hammer-stones were found on the surface and gave a clue to the relics 
below, which included implements and ornaments of chalk, clay, bone, 
bronze, and iron; but the pottery is by far the most important dis- 
covery, as it illustrates a period previously unknown in this country 
but for Major Bushe-Fox’s researches at Hengistbury. The occurrence 
of one brooch of early La Téne type is a useful indication of date, but 
much of the pottery is earlier, and belongs to the last phase of the 
Hallstatt culture (fifth century B.C.). Finds of the same period in 
Sussex have followed close on the harvest from All Cannings Cross ; 
and archaeologists will learn with pleasure that Mrs. Cunnington has 
a book ready for the press on what is one of the most sensational 
British discoveries of recent years. 
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Excavation in Dorset—A Bronze Age barrow on the Ridgeway 
above Upwey Halt Station has been examined by the Earthworks 
Committee of the Dorset Field Club. The barrow, which was much 
ploughed down, was surrounded within by a circle of large rough stones 
about 2ft. high. Half of these had been removed by the tenant 
when, upon information being given to the owners, Caius College, 
Cambridge, further destruction was stopped, and permission was given 
for the investigation of the barrow. Excavations were made in 
September 1922, and the remaining half of the circle of stones was 
laid bare. Eight skeletons were found, two in cists, and four urns, one 
of which had a handle. Detailed plans were made and photographs 
taken. The finds will be preserved in the Dorset County Museum, 
Dorchester. Upon the advice of Professor Sir W. Ridgeway, what is 
left of the stone circle will be kept uncovered 77 sz¢z. 


The ‘ Devil's Quoits’, Stanton Harcourt, Oxon.—Mr. A. D. Passmore 
reports as follows: These monoliths are usually supposed to be the 
remains of a huge circle or larger work. On a recent visit it was 
noticed that the stone to the north (nearest the village) has a groove 
cut deeply into its eastern face : the next to the south-west is a standing 
stone placed at the north end ofa large oval barrow now much ploughed 
down but still quite distinct. To the north of this is another tumulus 
in the same state. The third stone stands in a slight saucer-shaped 
hollow which looks artificial. As the ground was under crops at the 
time of my visit it would be well if local archaeologists would check 
these observations. Stukeley, in his unpublished ‘Common Place 
Book’, mentions a large long barrow as being near the stones, doubtless 
one of those above mentioned. Just inside the gate leading from the 
main road to the stones is a small excavation for obtaining gravel ; in 
the exposed face are round pits containing many bones and pottery of 
an early date. 


Excavations at Slinfold, Sussex.—Mr. G. C. F. Hayter sends the 
following note: Owing to the enthusiasm of Mr. S. E. Winbolt, of 
Christ’s Hospital, and the generosity of the Sussex Archaeological 
Society and a committee formed for the purpose, it has been at last 
possible to start excavations on the site of the Roman station on the 
Stane Street, near Slinfold, Sussex. There were five weeks of pre- 
liminary digging last autumn and a month this Easter with the practi- 
cal assistance of Mr. G. C. F. Hayter. The line of the vallum and 
fosse has been ascertained except on the north side, which borders 
the River Arun, where all the material was removed to make the 
modern road and bridge in 1810. The station is about 350 ft. square, 
with the road bisecting it roughly north and south. The making of 
the modern road also accounts for the general absence of the Roman 
road by its side and of foundations throughout the site; but about 
15 ft. of the road, the only piece on all its length from Chichester to 
London, has been opened, and was found to slope down into a rough 
cobbled yard. Next to the yard on an earlier level was a clay floor 
containing a circular stone hearth, and at one corner of this floor in a 
burnt level was a large collection of rubbish. The finds from here 
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included a coin of Vespasian, Samian datable from 80-140, and a large 
quantity of coarse ware, mostly grey, of unusual shapes and with 
interesting decorations. Elsewhere there were found several pink 
mortar floors, but their accurate dimensions were not always determin- 
able owing to their proximity to the ploughed surface. There were 
signs of building where the guard-room should have been, and 60 ft. of 
wall were found adjoining a corner of a large floor (about 40 ft. by 
50 ft.), which extended to the road. On the west side of the road a 
building was found with a hearth. The sequence of the coins dis- 
covered is only broken between Trajan and Valerian junior, and 
includes a Republican denarius of 84 B.c. There is a noticeable 
absence of late pottery, and the station was undoubtedly in full occupa- 
tion at the opening of the second century. A detailed report will 
shortly be published in the Sussex Archaeological Collections. 


Roman lead in Britain—Professor Henry Louis, of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, contributed to Chemistry and Industry 
16th and 23rd March 1923 an article on the production of lead in 
Britain, and devoted some space to the mining of that metal in Roman 
and Saxon times. In view of the large silver content of superficial 
lead-ores and the imperfect cupellation of the Roman period, he would 
expect the imperial pigs of lead to contain more silver than British 
lead of to-day, and holds that any Roman lead containing less than 
3 or 4 oz. of silver to the ton must have been desilverized. £x arg. 
on the pigs would therefore indicate that the silver had been extracted 
as far as possible at that time; and of this Professor Louis is more 
convinced than our late Fellow Professor Gowland, who on the whole 
favoured the interpretation ex argentaris, ‘from the silver mines’ 
(Archaeologia, \vii, 399, 404, and Proc. Soc. Ant., xxx, 39), as the pigs 
so marked contain very little less silver than the others. 


Roman Pembrokeshire-—Richard Fenton, Colt Hoare, and others 
long ago claimed certain sites in Pembrokeshire as Roman, but more 
recent writers, such as Haverfield, have regarded the Roman occupa- 
tion of the county asnot proven. The most important of the attributed 
sites is a square earthwork, about 2 acres in extent, on the borders 
of the parish of Ambleston, 9 miles north of Haverfordwest. 
Modern writers have been unduly prejudiced against this site by its 
former identification with the Vigessimum of Bertram’s forged /tinerary. 
Roman bricks and floors are recorded to have been found in or near 
the earthwork, but nothing has been observed on the surface in recent 
years. In order to settle the matter, a few trial trenches have been 
cut across the site by Professor R. C. Bosanquet and Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, on behalf of the National Museum of Wales. The trenches 
revealed a few fragments of Samian (forms 18/31 and 31) and other 
Roman pottery (notably part of a black bowl with sharply carinated 
profile) apparently not later than the first quarter of the second century, 
together with half a dozen fragments of flue-tile and hypocaust brick 
not iz situ. These, together with two clay floors, one superimposed 
upon the other, indicate more than momentary occupation, but no 
stone foundations or fragments of mortar were revealed, and the build- 
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ings were doubtless of timber ; in the small area uncovered was found 
a probable post-hole. The settlement of the initial problem at Amble- 
ston (or ‘ Castle Flemish ’, as the earthwork is known locally) opens up 
a number of new problems, since this site cannot have subsisted in 
isolation, and implies other Roman sites with at least one connecting 
road in the peninsula. 


Roman Cardiff—To the pottery and coins published in the Azni- 
guaries Fournal, ii, pp. 361 ff., may be added a second brass of Nero, 
and a fragment of Samian form 2y with the stamp ME@ILLVS found 
recently with pottery of various dates in clearing away the Roman and 
medieval bank from behind the south wall of the Roman fort. 


Archaeology in Palestine.—We are indebted to the Department of 
Overseas Trade for the following note : 

A fine collection of Arab coins, recently acquired, is now being 
catalogued. 

It has been arranged, through the District Governor of Samaria, for 
the villagers of Sebastieh to make use of building stones not possess- 
ing archaeological interest. 

In the Jerusalem District, Karm esh-Sheikh, a fine old building out- 
side Herod’s Gate, has been inspected and photographed ; it is identi- 
fied by the Dominican Fathers with the Crusader building, known as 
the Courtil de Belvoir. 

A collection of vases, bronzes, etc., from the excavations of the 
Philadelphia University at Beisan have been catalogued, and are now 
on exhibition in the Museum of the Department of Antiquities. 

The draft of the amended Antiquities Ordinance was approved by 
the Archaeological Advisory Board. The Board decided upon the 
approximate areas to be allotted to the bodies co-operating in the 
excavation of Ophal. 

What appears to be part of the apse of a Crusader Chapel has been 
observed at Zerin (IX. N.K.). 

Rock tombs near Ben Shemen (Beit Raif XIV. J. r.) were inspected. 

By courtesy of the R.A.F., over thirty photographs of archaeological 
sites have been taken. They are most informative, and in several 
instances show ruins not easily noticeable from the ground. 

Progress has been made in the classification of photographs as well 
as in the arrangement of reports on historical sites and monuments. 
The publication of the provisional list of archaeological sites for the 
whole of Palestine is complete: more than 2,600 sites are registered. 


Excavations in Scotland.—Dr. George Macdonald reports: There 
are welcome signs of a re-awakening of an active interest in Roman 
Scotland. Excavations have recently been begun at Old Kilpatrick on 
the Clyde, the ‘ terminal station’ of the Antonine Wall. All traces of 
the fort have long ago disappeared from the surface, so that there is 
little likelihood of substantial structural remains being brought to light. 
Nevertheless the results may be important. Mr. S. N. Miller, whose 
excellent report upon Balmuildy was published last year, is in charge 
and may be trusted to make the most of this fresh opportunity. 
Meanwhile the ruins of Jedburgh Abbey have yielded a second Roman 
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inscription. The first has been known for many years. The new- 
comer is cut on a slab of stone which seems to have been used as part 
of the pavement. Originally it had been an altar, but in the process of 
adapting it to its secondary purpose the name of the deity to whom it 
was dedicated has disappeared. What remains can be deciphered 
with practical certainty, and shows that the votaries were the First 
Cohort of the Vardulli (who have left similar memorials at Castlecary, 
at Lanchester, and, above all, at Bremenium) and its commander G. 
Quintius Severus, ‘a native of Ravenna, in the district of the Camilian 
tribe’. The actual text is as follows: 


C-R-0 -EQ-ETG. 
QVINTIVS-SEVERVS- 
TRIB-COH-EIVSDEM- 
DOM-CAMIL-RA 
VENNA 

V-S-L-L-M 


Seal of Chichester Cathedral Church.—The matrix of this seal, which 
hitherto was only known by three late impressions in the British 
Museum, was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries by the Rev. Dr. 
Moor, F.S.A., on 1st March. The matrix was sold at Sotheby's 


Fic. 1. Silver seal-matrix of Chichester Cathedral Church (3). 


about a year ago, with others belonging to the family of Grimston, of 
Kilnwick and Grimston Garth, Yorks, and was purchased by Lady 
Waechter, of Richmond, to whom it now belongs. It had probably 
been among the Grimston seals for several generations, but how it 
came into that family’s possession is unknown. It was possibly looted 
T2 
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when the cathedral was sacked about 1643; but the Grimstons had no 
connexion with Sussex. 

The matrix (fig. 1) is of silver and measures 3355 in. by 23 in.: it is 
zz of an inch thick. In shape it is pointed oval. The design shows 
the cathedral church, represented as a building of nave, with round 
headed doorway, chancel, and detached circular western tower. The 
roofs appear to be covered with thatch or shingles, and therejare 
crosses on each gable. Upon, or behind, the roof is an erection of 
three arcaded stages, with similar thatched or shingled roofs, presum- 
ably intended to represent a central tower. In the field on either side 
of this tower is an eight-pointed star, and below the church is the 


Fic. 2. Back of the seal-matrix of Chichester Cathedral Church (+4). 


inscription TEPLV - IVSTICIG. The legend reads: * SIGILLVM: 
SANCTE : CICASTRENSIS : ACCLESIE. 

On the back of the matrix (fig. 2) is soldered a looped handle, 
spreading into three branches of foliage, the centre branch extending 
rather more than half-way down the back of the matrix. In the 
middle of the top side is incised a small cross, to indicate the top of 
the seal when the impression was being made. 

The date when the matrix was engraved is clearly the first half of 
the thirteenth century, but there are two points of considerable interest 
with regard to it. The first is that the design follows the longer axis 
of the seal and not the shorter as is more usual. The second point is 
that the building manifestly represents a church of a far earlier date 
than the seal. It therefore seems possible that the engraver was 
copying an earlier seal of the church. 
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Reviews 


The Treasure of Traprain,a Scottish Hoard of Roman Silver Plate. 
By ALEXANDER O, CURLE, F.S.A. Scot., F.S.A., Director of the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 114x9; pp. 131; 41 plates. 
Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co, 1923. 635. 


The treasure of Traprain takes rank as the most important find of 
silver plate of the Roman period in these islands. The isolated pieces 
discovered at Corbridge may once have belonged to a large series; 
but though, in the well-known /azx now at Alnwick, they included 
one piece of the first importance, they were always too few in number 
to constitute a ‘treasure’. The hoard from Coleraine, though rich in 
coins, had little more than fragments of plate. 

The extent of the Traprain find is impressively revealed by the first 
glance at plate IV: ‘The Treasure as found’. Here is seen a veritable 
mound of objects, chiefly broken or mutilated, but containing the 
substance of fifty bowls, twenty-eight dishes, ten flagons, eight vessels 
and cups, and some fifty smaller objects and fragments. When it is 
remembered that at the time of the discovery the metal was in very 
bad condition, and that all the larger objects were crushed, hacked, or 
otherwise damaged, the restoration to the original forms now to be 
seen in the Museum of National Antiquities at Edinburgh becomes 
a marvel of skill and patience, of which all participating in the work 
have reason to be proud. The series thus restored does not form 
a treasure in the sense that all the objects were made to be used 
together, or even belonged to a single owner. It is probable from 
differences of style and character that they have different places of 
origin, though there are homogeneous groups within the total. There 
can be little doubt that Mr. Curle offers the correct explanation when 
he suggests that we have before us the loot of raiders or pirates, 
representing the yield of numerous forays. These raiders differed 
in race from the inhabitants of the Celtic settlement on Traprain Law, 
in one of the houses of which the hoard was buried, perhaps by the 
robbers themselves. ‘This is clear, not only from the fact that the 
silver plate is of a kind which must have come from overseas, but also 
from the association with it of certain bronze ornaments of a definitely 
Teutonic character. The intermediary who actually brought the spoil 
across the water must almost certainly have been the Saxon pirate, 
terror of the northern seas in the fourth and fifth centuries. But the 
ornaments in question appear to be the work of another people, 
considered by Mr. Curle to have been the Visigoths, the most civilized 
among the invaders of the empire, who in the fifth century were estab- 
lished in the country south of the Loire, with Toulouse as their capital. 
We know from Sidonius Apollinaris and other writers that the kings and 
chief personages of this people lived in a civilized manner, sharing all 
the material advantages enjoyed by the wealthy Gallo-Roman families; 
there are various mentions of silver plate made for them ; and without 
doubt they were plentifully supplied with it, whether it was produced 
in Gaul or imported from Italy or the eastern Mediterranean. Though 
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features in these ornaments give colour to the theory that the people 
raided were Visigothic, this does not appear to be certain. It must be 
remembered that the West Goths did not establish themselves in 
Aquitaine until the second decade of the fifth century, only a very 
few years before the time when the raids resulting in the seizure of 
the silver plate are presumed to have taken place. A few years might, 
indeed, suffice, had the Saxons at that period reached the Loire, as they 
had done by the time of Childeric, and played thus early the piratical 
part described by Sidonius in a letter written about 480 to Namatius of 
Oléron, appointed by King Euric to command a protecting squadron 
on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. But we need not, perhaps, exclude 
an alternative view that the spoil may have been obtained much further 
north on the coast of the Channel or the North Sea, where the Saxons 
were more continuously busy in the early years of the fifth century. 
The mutilated condition of the find is the natural consequence of the 
seizure of silver plate by barbarous robbers. The larger objects which 
could not be conveniently carried or apportioned intact were hacked 
or crushed into pieces which could be packed in small bags of approxi- 
mately equal size, suitable for transport and for the ultimate division 
of the plunder; a few packets already made up were clearly distin- 
guished. The Coleraine hoard had been treated in this way, while an 
interesting parallel is afforded by the case of the Oxus treasure 
in the British Museum, though here the hacking and packing were 
the work of modern robbers, and, the objects being smaller, the 
mutilation was not carried so far. While being conveyed from the 
Oxus towards the Indian frontier this treasure was seized by bandits, 
who carried it off to a lonely place in the hills; there they were 
surprised by a British officer, who came upon them at night in a cave, 
in the act of preparing the spoil for transport and division, some of the 
lots being already done up in leather parcels. Since the early 
Teutonic invaders were in the habit of regularly dividing their plunder, 
we may suppose that the loot found at Traprain would at some time 
have undergone a similar distribution had the raiders been able to 
return and deal with it at their leisure. 

The period to which the Traprain find belongs is established within 
certain limits by resemblances to other treasures of which the date is 
approximately known. This is notably the case with regard to the 
Esquiline treasure from Rome, now in the British Museum, which 
only escaped barbaric mutilation by being carefully concealed, to the 
Coleraine hoard in the same Collection, to silver found at Corbridge, 
Chaource, Carthage, and elsewhere: Mr. Curle has adduced the 
essential parallels. In addition to this internal evidence we have that of 
a few coins, the latest of which are of the reign of Honorius (395-424). 
Though the spoil perhaps reached Scotland in the first quarter of the 
fifth century, the majority of the objects composing it are naturally 
older; as a whole, this is a fourth-century treasure. It owes much of 
its interest to the fact that though the greater part is purely pagan in 
character it includes seven pieces with Christian subjects or symbols. 
The most interesting of these is the flagon (no. 1), with Adam and 
Eve, Moses striking the rock, the Adoration of the Magi, and another 
subject, perhaps the Betrayal; a new example is thus added to the 
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small series of Early Christian silver with figures in relief. The work 
is clearly of the fourth century, presenting analogies to other Christian 
sculpture in stone and metal, to which Mr. Curle duly draws attention. 
Other Christian objects are a small silver vase (no. 2), which bears the 
Chi-Rho monogram between alpha and omega, a colatorium or strainer 
for wine (no. 111), which has the same monogram with the name 
lesus Christus, both in pierced letters, a spoon (no. 97), and a small 
flask or vase (no. 2). In the last case the Chi-Rho again occurs together 
with an inscription pounced round the neck: FRYMIACOEISIAFICT ; 
the proper name at the beginning is still a subject of discussion, its 
termination suggesting that it may be Gaulish. 

The secular plate included various interesting pieces. The portion 
of a flagon (no. 7) with Pan and a hermaphrodite, as Mr. Curle 
remarks, is perhaps from an artistic standpoint the finest in the hoard. 
Another portion of a flagon (no. 8) has the scene of the Recognition of 
Ulysses by his nurse, the style bearing an obvious resemblance to 
figure-subjects on the Casket of Projecta in the Esquiline treasure. 
Other vessels show affinity to this Roman treasure in shape or in 
decorative design. Such are the shallow fluted dish (no. 30) with the 
favourite subject of a Nereid riding on a marine monster. In nos. 3, 31 
and 32, 54, and other fragments, details of foliate and other design are 
closely similar to work seen on Esquiline pieces ; though parallels are 
also to be found in other treasures. The plain cylindrical box from 
a toilet-set is almost identical in type with those contained in the 
domed casket from the Esquiline. The subject on a segment of the 
brim of a small bowl, a Nilotic scene, with genii fishing from a boat, 
water birds, etc., belongs to a type popular in the art of the early 
centuries of our era and represented in sculpture, frescoes, and mosaics. 
The pavement-mosaic at Palestrina and the later wall-mosaics in 
the churches of S. Costanza and S. Maria Maggiore at Rome afford 
well-known examples; such motives point to Alexandria as their 
source, though they were carried far afield and reproduced in various 
parts of the Roman world. A series of basins have broad flat brims 
surrounded by a coarse pearling (nos. 22-7) frequent in silver and 
pewter plate and in objects of personal adornment of the fourth 
century.’ Finer pearling, as Mr. Curle reminds us, is of earlier origin, 
but the larger sort is characteristic of this period. Some examples afford 
more precise evidence of date. A silver basin belonging to a ewer, 
the foot of which is pearled after the manner seen in the flagon, 
Traprain, no. I, is stamped with a square control-mark bearing 
a seated figure of Constantinople, of a type ascribed to the last third, 
if not to the last quarter of the fourth century. The association of this 


* Pierced gold panel and buckle-plates with nielloed busts found in Asia Minor 
with aurei of Constantius (British Museum, Cat. of Early Christian Antiquities, 
nos. 252—4). 

* The . and basin are in the Antiquarium at Berlin (R. Zahn in Amtliche 
Berichte aus den kiniglichen Kunstsammlungen, xxxviii, 1916-17, cols. 269 ff.). Zahn 
draws attention to vessels, apparently with pearled borders, in a catacomb painting at 
Rome connected with Vincentius, a priest of Sabazius, and dating from the first 
half of the fourth century (Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, pl. 132). We may perhaps 
add the miniature in the later of the illuminated Virgils in the Vatican (Cod. 3867) 
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small basin with a ewer may be noted, as suggesting that objects of the 
kind may not always have been used for food, but to receive the water 
poured over the hands at meals. Basins employed for this purpose 
were small in classical times, often having flat handles.* 

The period of the Traprain treasure is plainly reflected in its 
ornament. The time was essentially one of transition, when eastern 
ideas in decoration, already established in Europe from the second 
century, made rapid progress at the expense of classical. Surface- 
covering patterns of oriental origin encroached upon figure-subjects ; 
borders and other spaces were filled with geometrically planned 
designs. In its ornament, the Traprain treasure frequently resembles 
that from the Esquiline; but in some of its pieces the process of 
orientalization is more advanced. The portion of a flagon (no. 4 and 
fig. 7) and the brim-fragments of two platters (nos. 68, 69, pl. XXIV) 
have bands of geometrical design clearly allied to those seen on 
objects of stone and wood from Coptic Egypt, or in mosaic, for 
instance in parts of the ring-vault at S. Costanza at Rome;? the 
upper portion of a flagon (no. 6, pl. X) has a surface-covering pattern 
which occurs in the mosaic pavement at Nimes with the Marriage of 
Admetus, and on the emblema of a remarkable second-century dish at 
Athens composed of different metals, and offering, as it were, an 
epitome of these designs.* The distance of the places above quoted 
from each other merely illustrates the extent of the oriental wave, 
which, beginning in Mesopotamia, or even farther away in Asia, spread 
through Syria and Asia Minor across the Roman Empire in Europe, 
and through North Africa and Egypt. On silver plate, where the old 
sculptural tradition survived, the resistance of Hellenistic art was 
vigorous ; as we see from Traprain examples, the plastic sense was 
still strong in the late fourth century. But, as in the case of the 
pavement-mosaics scattered throughout the empire, the classic subject 
had frequently to endure the presence of the eastern pattern. 

The consideration of this oriental ornament, as of the Nilotic scene 
above mentioned, naturally introduces the question of provenance, 
a question always difficult to answer in the case of objects of luxury 
made in Roman imperial times. For though Rome learned the use of 
such objects from the Hellenistic cities, and imported quantities of 
them from places like Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesus, workmen 
from the eastern Mediterranean were early domiciled at Rome, where 
they must have formed industrial colonies of long duration, like that 
of the French silk weavers at Spitalfields in London after the revocation 


reproduced in Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, ii, 1902, pl. 13, where a dish, apparently 
pearled round the edge, holds a fish. 

Cf. the miniature in the Vatican MS. cited in the previous note. 

2 It may be noted that in another section of this ring-vault mosaic a whole service 
of fourth-century silver vessels is represented, dispersed among foliage. Among 
them may be remarked forms analogous to some of the Traprain pieces, e. g. a fluted 
dish or basin, 

3 G. Matthies, Mittheilungen des K. Deutschen Arch. Inst. xxxix, 1914, pp. 104 ff. 
If the attribution of this dish to the second century is correct, it ranks with the 
mosaic pavements as an important example of the spread of oriental motives and 
methods into the West. It is mentioned by Mr. Curle. 
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of the Edict of Nantes. The foreigner taught the native, and the line 
between indigenous and imported work must soon have become hard 
to draw. We know that not only in Italy but also in Gaul there were 
local silversmiths making silver plate, though here, too, there were 
resident aliens, from whom ideas and fashions were derived. It is 
obvious that in dealing with a cosmopolitan empire like the Roman, 
where traders and artificers of various birth enjoyed Roman citizenship 
and great freedom of movement, it is no simple task to say where or 
by whom objects of widely distributed types were made. Similar 
things must have been produced at the same time by Hellenistic 
Greeks and Syrians and by Roman or Gallo-Roman craftsmen. Only 
here and there do we obtain a clue which seems to throw some light 
upon the problem, and in some cases to indicate that silver plate made 
in the east was still being imported into the west in the third and 
fourth centuries. The evidence is based upon control-stamps, and 
upon pounced inscriptions giving the weight of the object ; where these 
are Greek in character, there is more than a presumption that the 
objects on which they occur were made east of Italy. One of the 
bowls from Carthage in the British Museum with subjects resembling 
those of Traprain no. 36 bears a weight-inscription in Greek characters 
which the present writer failed to notice until recently, when these 
objects were being cleaned ; a similar Greek weight-inscription occurs 
on a bowl in the well-known Hildesheim treasure, long regarded as 
typically Roman. Again, the ewer at Berlin noticed above has a Greek 
weight-indication on the foot, while the control-mark on the accom- 
panying basin with pearled edge bears in Greek characters the name of 
the responsible official, Abalatos, evidently an oriental, and perhaps 
an Aramaean. Facts like these seem rather in favour of the supposition 
that silver was imported from the Hellenistic East, and we may recall 
in this connexion Professor Percy Gardiner’s opinion that the Corbridge 
lanx may have been made at Ephesus. We need not hold that all 
parts of the Traprain treasure came from the same place, or that 
oriental motives necessarily ‘involve oriental manufacture. It would 
seem reasonable to conclude that the Hellenistic claim is strong in the 
case of a certain number of the pieces. But, on the other hand, the 
inscriptions are all in Latin; in the case of the colatorium (no. 111) 
and the basin (no. 19) they are of such a nature that they can 
only have been applied when the object was made, presumably in 
a region where Latin was spoken; this region may well have been 
Gaul. 

It is a mere chance that the silver vessels from Traprain, now 
permanently exhibited in Edinburgh, never served their natural purpose 
in these islands, but arrived all in pieces. For they are of the same 
period as the Corbridge vessels, found not so very far away, with 
which some of them show affinities; and these must have been in regular 
use at Corbridge, perhaps in the household of an officer of high rank 
or of some official. None the less, the Traprain find shows us the kind 
of silver plate which might have been seen in the fourth century in 
rich villas or city dwellings, from the Roman Wall to the Channel. 


* Journal of Roman Studies, iv, 1914, p. 12. 
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The southern part of the territory occupied by the legions has not so 
far enjoyed the fortune of the north. Silchester might well have 
yielded such a hoard as Corbridge once possessed ; but southern soil has 
only yielded pewter hoards, such as that from Appleshaw,’ and small 
or isolated silver objects such as the spoons at Dorchester ; it is not 
too late to hope that some day the unequal balance may be redressed. 
But if this consummation is ever attained, we can desire nothing 
better than that the objects found may meet with the care and 
thoroughness which have distinguished the whole treatment of the 
Scottish find from the day when the pick first broke into the treasure 
down to the final stage of exhibition and publication in so attractive 
a form. 

This volume is worthy of the discovery which it introduces to the 
world of scholars. It opens with an account of the finding of the 
hoard; in the second chapter analogous hoards are compared; the 
third chapter contains the inventory or catalogue, every object being 
described, and illustrated with excellent plates, often accompanied by 
line-drawings to render the details; the fourth chapter treats of con- 
struction and technique; the fifth deals with the origin and source of 
the treasure. An Appendix by Dr. James Ritchie examines from 
the point of view of natural history the animals represented on various 
pieces. The book is the scientific issue of a scientific excavation, and 
both reflect great credit on the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
That Society was well advised in giving Mr. Alexander Curle the 
opportunity of following in his brother’s footsteps. The Roman Fort 
at Newstead had a wider historical scope. But within limits more 
narrowly circumscribed, The Treasure of Traprain attains a like 
standard. To say so much is to give it high praise. 


O. M. DALTON. 


Arentsburg: een Romeinsch militair Vlootstation bij Voorburg. Door 
Dr. J. H. HOLWERDA. 13410; pp. 165, frontispiece and 110 
plans and illustrations. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1923. 

The Roman fort of Arentsburg near the Hague has been attri- 
buted in the past now to Aurelian, now to Hadrian, on the strength of 
fancied etymologies. But the name is really derived from the 
fifteenth-century owner Jacob Arends; and the fort is certainly older 
than Hadrian. Partially dug in 1827-9 by C. J. C. Reuwens, it 
was further explored by Dr. Holwerda in 1g1o-15, and the results 
are now published in a handsome and well-illustrated quarto. Reu- 
wens’s diggings were confined to a north-and-south strip 400 yds. by 
80; Dr. Holwerda has added a similar strip immediately west of this, 
so that an area of a dozen acres has now been partially explored. 
In this area lies the rounded north-west corner of a fort, walled in stone 
and surrounded by a double ditch. The north and west sides are 


* Archaeologia, \vi, 1898, pp. 9 ff. This find is of great interest on account of 
its ornament, which well illustrates the surface-covering principles of design alluded 
to above. Like the Traprain treasure, it contains a fish-dish with a fish represented 
in the middle. 
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well defined ; the east side is located with fair certainty through 
a ditch found by Reuwens, which would make the breadth of the 
fort about 550 ft. In proportion to this, the fort is very long, the 
west wall and ditch having been traced southwards for 950 ft. without 
reaching a definite end. The fort lies on the north bank of the 
Vliet, and Dr. Holwerda thinks that its southern end shelved down 
into the water to form a harbour, the south end being unwalled. 
The whole would then be divided into the harbour quarter on the 
south and the fort proper on the north, the division being a transverse 
ditch with a double row of post-holes on each side, indicating, he 
thinks, a timber wall. 

In the fort proper Reuwens found a large stone house and other 
remains of stone buildings; Dr. Holwerda in its western half found 
numerous traces of wooden buildings of at least two periods, and in 
the west wall two gateways, that to the north, which he takes for 
the porta principalis sinistra, being single, that to the south, which 
opens against the end of the transverse ditch, double. The porta 
praetoria, he thinks, can be traced in a thickening of the north wall 
as laid down by Reuwens; the functions of a porta decumana were 
discharged by the double gate, which also gave access to the harbour 
quarter. In the German summary at the end of the book the 
identification of these two gates is reversed. 

This station, to which Dr. Holwerda gives the name of Praetorium 
Agrippinae, evidently dates from the Flavian period, and the author 
regards it as a military post established to supply troops from the 
Low Countries to Agricola in Britain. It was in use in the second 
and early third centuries; an inscription describes rebuilding under 
Severus. Dr. Holwerda thinks it was abandoned about 238 and 
perhaps reoccupied for a short time about 270; he also finds slight 
traces of an altogether earlier occupation dating from the early first 
century. 

His explanation of the remains is not free from difficulties. The 
transverse ditch, about 4 ft. wide, running between rows of post-holes, 
and extending to the centre of a gate, surely cannot be the division 
between a fort and its annexe. Its position requires it to be a road, 
especially since, if it was a barrier, there was no room for a road 
between it and the adjacent buildings. The ground here is water- 
logged: may not the rows of posts have supported a timber roadway, 
while the ditch served as a drain? Further, it is a singular fact that 
the internal buildings, including this ditch, are laid out at a uniform 
angle of about 4 degrees to the enceinte, though the latter is very 
nearly rectangular. This suggests that the enceinte and the internal 
buildings were not originally planned for one another, a suggestion 
which is strengthened by the existence of one building almost square 
with the enceinte and hopelessly askew with all the others. In any 
case the plan is highly unusual, and analogy is an unsafe guide 
to its explanation; it is to be regretted that a completer exploration 
is impossible. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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Calendar of the Stuart Papers belonging to His Majesty the King 
preserved at Windsor Castle. Vol. VII. Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. 94x6; pp. xxxviii+857. London, Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, 1923. 125. 6d. ° 
The long and laborious undertaking of calendaring and publishing 

the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle has been carried one step 

further by the issue of volume vii, and it is a matter for the deepest 
regret that the learned and painstaking editor, Mr. F. H. Blackburne 

Daniell, has not lived to see his work actually published, although 

the printing of the text was finished as long ago as 1915. The 

magnitude of the task involved can be understood, when it is observed 
that this substantial volume of nearly nine hundred pages contains 
merely the Papers for six months, viz. from 1st July to 31st December 

1718: and while that short period is far from being uninteresting, 

it could not be maintained that it is the most important or the most 

eventful period in the long-drawn-out story of the Stuart exile. 

Much the most interesting episode which comes within the scope 
of this volume is the wooing of the Princess Clementina Sobieski 
of Poland as a bride for James III. The story of Charles Wogan’s 
adventures in the cause of his royal master is one of the many 
romances which have surrounded the family of Stuart. Surely few 
kings have found themselves in such a position of uncertainty 
as to their marriage as to be compelled to write: ‘If I am 
married, ’tis more than I know: ‘tis true I hope I am not, 
but I wish it were believed I were’ (p. 492). But such uncertainty 
is bound to arise for those who marry by proxy. We must have 
recourse to other sources of information, to know that about that very 
time James was keenly desirous of marrying Maria Vittoria di 
Caprara, and was endeavouring to procure the Pope’s consent to his 
marriage with that lady. 

' The most important portion of the volume from the general his- 

torical standpoint is perhaps that covering the attempt to secure the 

co-operation of the King of Sweden in a fresh effort to restore the 

Stuarts to the British throne, and to bring about peace between 

the King of Sweden and the Czar of Russia. The sudden death of 

the King of Sweden, which dashed these hopes to the ground, took 
place in December 1718, but the references to it will not appear until 
the next volume. 

Among the matters of lesser interest, which may be specially 
mentioned, are the accounts of the debates on the addresses in 
the Houses of Parliament. Hugh Thomas, writing to the Duke of 
Mar, says: 

‘Mr. Craggs laid before the House all the new alliances his Majesty 
has entered into since their last sitting. One of the members stood 
up and insisted that they should be turned into English, Latin being 
a strange language, upon which Mr. Craggs said, Sure he would not 
say Latin was a strange language to any member of that honourable 
House, upon which General Webb stood up and said he was not 
ashamed to own his ignorance; that he was never brought up in 
a University but in the Army ever since he was 16 and had never 
looked in a grammar since and that he did not understand one word 
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that was read, and therefore insisted that they should be turned 
into English and not be forced to vote for what they did not know.’ 

Certainly the Mother of Parliaments has seen many and strange 
vicissitudes ! 

It is regrettable to learn that ‘owing to the alleged necessity for 
rigorous public economy the printing of the calendar and the calendaring 
of the papers after April 1720 have been suspended indefinitely ’. 

Miss D. A. Bigby, M.A., has contributed to the volume an excellent 


index of 150 pages. WALTER SETOn. 


The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans. 
By CLAUDE JENKINS. 73x43, pp. iv+g98. London, Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1922. 35. 6d. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries St. Albans Abbey 
was one of the most important, if not the chief, monastic centre 
of the arts and sciences in this country. Its Schools of History, 
Writing, Painting, Drawing, and Gold- and Silversmiths’ work deserve 
more attention than they have received ; we therefore welcome Pro- 
fessor Jenkins’s monograph on the early School of History. His work 
forms an interesting addition to the numerous books on St. Albans, 
and will be attractive as well to students as to others who have 
not necessarily made a study of the subject. The importance of the 
St. Albans history school is attested by the fact of its having pro- 
duced such men as Wendover, Paris, Rishanger, Walsingham, and 
other chroniclers, the work of all of whom indicates the accuracy 
and originality of their school. The ‘scriptorium’ of the monastery 
is referred to in the time of Paul de Caen, the first Norman abbot, 
but it is uncertain when the School of History came into existence. 
Probably it grew up among the learned monks who were attracted 
to the monastery in the early part of the twelfth century. Its first 
important chronicler was Roger of Wendover who, as Professor 
Jenkins points out, prepared the way for Matthew Paris, the greatest 
of our medieval historians. The latter part of the book centres 
on Matthew Paris, about whose methods, sources, and accuracy 
all that can be collected from his own works and those of his 
contemporaries is discussed. Professor Jenkins does not attempt 
a biography of Paris, his purpose being to criticize his work as a 
chronicler. He wisely perhaps refrains from taking sides in the 
embittered controversy between Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and Sir 
Frederic Madden as to Paris’s handwriting, but he combats Hardy’s 
conclusion as to the office of historiographer. The sources whence 
Paris drew his history are carefully analysed and the debt which 
he owed to Wendover is rightly insisted upon. Our only complaint 
against Professor Jenkins is that he has not carried his researches 
widely enough among modern authorities. He apparently does not 
know of Professor W. Meyer's Die Legende des H, Albanus des 
Protomartyr Angliae in Texten vor Beda, which, although written 
for another purpose, deals with the subject of the early School of 
History at St. Albans and arrives at some interesting conclusions 
which might have been helpful to him. WILLIAM PAGE. 
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The Provosts and Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford. By GEORGE 
CHATTERTON RICHARDS, B.D., F.S.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
and the late CHARLES LANCELOT SHADWELL, D.C.L., Provost of 
the same College. 83 x 5%; pp. xv+238. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1922. 40s. 

The late Provost of Oriel, Charles Lancelot Shadwell, devoted 
a large part of his life to the transcription and annotation of the 
College muniments. But failing health at last prevented him from 
finishing the work, now happily brought to completion and published 
by the Rev. G. C. Richards, Fellow of the College, as also of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The volume, though of moderate compass, represents an immense 
amount of patient and laborious research, and furnishes in a succinct 
and methodical form the known facts relating to Provosts and Fellows 
of the College from its foundation in the fourteenth century to the 
present day. The biographical notes throw interesting and valuable 
light on a variety of subjects, such as the famous men of the College ; 
disputes as to elections ; divisions among the opponents and supporters 
of Wycliffe ; benefactions to the College and the history of its buildings. 
Of the last named the earliest reference concerns the erection of the 
original College Chapel in 1373 by the Earl of Arundel and his son. In 
April 1455 the College sitewas completed by the grant of Bedel Hall from 
Bishop Carpenter. In 1459-60 Walter Peytewin gave £2 pro tabella- 
tione aule, which, though the precise meaning is doubtful, appears to 
refer to some kind of internal embellishment, perhaps the panelling, of the 
dining-hall. Seventy-five years later, i.e. on 14th January 1535, it was 
decided to make a contract for the building of an entirely new dining- 
hall. The hall, then, was rebuilt in 1535 under Provost Ware. The 
earliest record of the intention to reconstruct the College buildings, 
or any part of them, in their present form, occurs in the time of 
Provost Blencowe, who, dying on 15th January 1618, bequeathed the 
large sum of £1,300 for the rebuilding of the west side of the front 
quadrangle. New bookshelves were provided for the Library by 
bequest of William Combe, one time Fellow, who died about 1630. 
The rebuilding of the College fabric as a whole is first mentioned when 
Henry Ashworth, one time Fellow, dying in 1633, gave £10 for that 
explicit purpose. It was under Provost Tolson that the north and 
east sides of the quadrangle, and finally the new Chapel (dedicated in 
June 1642), were completed. Dying in December 1644, Tolson left 
41,150 to the rebuilding of the College ‘exclusive of repairs to the 
(Provost’s) lodging’. Provost Lewis, who died in 1667, wrote a number 
of letters begging for funds to defray the cost of the rebuilding. 
Provost Say, who died in 1671, besides a gift of £50 to the rebuilding, 
gave £10 toward the expenses of a new water-supply, and paid for the 
marble paving of the sanctuary in the College Chapel. The marble 
floor of the body of the Chapel was laid in 1678. The next project 
was the redecoration of the dining-hall, toward the cost of which a 
considerable sum was collected in 1710. Richard Dyer, formerly 
Dean and Treasurer, dying in December 1730, left upwards of £100 
ad reficienda publica collegii aedificia. The walls of the Common 
Room were wainscoted from a bequest of Samuel Short, who died in 
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November 1676. Next, a very important addition was the block of 
rooms erected in the inner court through the generosity of John 
Robinson, formerly Fellow ; the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
6th March 1720. Provost Carter, dying in September 1727, left the 
residue of his estate, among other purposes, to erect a new block of 
buildings, likewise in the inner court. In 1788 a fund was started for 
the building of the new Library. The latest recorded contribution to 
the same was that of John Keble, in 1814. The absorption of 
St. Mary Hall, adjoining Oriel on the north; and the erection, through 
the bequest of Cecil Rhodes, of the new buildings on the High Street, 
facing St. Mary’s Church, are affairs as it were of yesterday. 

Among the list of works by Professor Freeman no mention is made 
of his Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. 

Eight Appendices deal respectively with the Vicars of St. Mary’s ; 
Oriel and the Wycliffite movement; Oriel and the Reformation; the 
completion of the College buildings ; Oriel and the Visitors, 1648-58 ; 
Hearne’s information about Oriel; a list of members of other colleges 
elected to Fellowships at Oriel, and, lastly, College Livings. 

AYMER VALLANCE. 


Glass-making in England. By HARRY J. POWELL, C.B.E. 103 x 73; 
pp. x +183. Cambridge, at the University Press. 1923. 25s. net. 
There are two ways of writing a history of a handicraft like glass- 

making. In one case it may be assumed that the only important thing 
is the evolution of technique, and from this point of view history 
becomes largely a question of chemistry or economics ; or the handi- 
craft may be regarded as an applied art and its history treated as 
a chequered career of approaches towards some undefined aesthetic 
standard. Whichever method is followed there is certain to be a 
disappointed party. Mr. Powell does not display an extreme attach- 
ment for either method, or rather attempts both by turns, and the 
connoisseur of antiquities as well as the modern craftsman will find 
something for his delectation in this volume. But neither will be 
entirely satisfied. 

The book begins with a short account of Roman glass in England 
and of the so-called ‘Anglo-Saxon’ glasses—which the author is 
inclined to write down as importations from centres such as the 
Cologne district where the Roman technique lingered on. Only the 
simple bowl-shaped cups may be of local manufacture. In the next 
chapter the beginnings of the native handicraft are described and the 
interesting researches of the Rev. T. S. Cooper into the records of the 
early glass-makers of Chiddingfold are now for the first time given an 
adequate publicity. The successive immigrations of foreign glass- 
blowers are related, and it is shown in what way the various influences 
from the Low Countries, France, and Venice were absorbed, and what 
changes in form and technique resulted. The Mansell monopoly, 
which began about 1618, though it probably, like all monopolies, 
caused some deterioration in quality, unified and organized the craft 
on a national scale. From that time onwards glass-making was firmly 
established in England, despite the competition of imported glasses 
from Venice. This part of Mr. Powell’s history is followed by a 
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useful list of contemporary records dating from 1567 to 17c0, and 
there is another list of technical terms and old words which have 
survived. English drinking glasses are then discussed and an 
excellent conspectus is given of their evolution in shape and material. 
Particularly interesting in this chapter are the reproductions from 
contemporary paintings and engravings in which glasses are repre- 
sented. There is a chapter on old English bottles and decanters, and 
then Mr. Powell proceeds to summarize the history of the old London 
glass-houses, mainly relying on the admirable researches of Mr. 
Francis Buckley. The remainder of the book (about one-half) is 
devoted to the history of the technology of glass and the economic 
triumphs of the glass industry. It is in this connexion that we get the 
benefit of Mr. Powell’s long association with the Whitefriars Glass- 
works. 

But the craft of glass-making ceases to interest most of us when it 
ceases to possess vital artistic merit, and that is towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. We may feel a little disappointed that the 
purely material achievements of the nineteenth century bulk so largely 
in this book, which might conceivably have been a general history of 
the art of working glass in England: there is room for such a book, 
written primarily from an aesthetic point of view. But in his preface 
the author warns us that even the modern handicraft of glass-making 
is doomed, owing to the development of machinery and the scarcity 
of recruits willing to undergo the long and arduous apprenticeship 
necessary to equip a competent glass-blower, and for that reason it 
may be well for posterity to have on record the achievements of the 
last hundred years. HERBERT READ. 


Eight Chapters on English Medieval Art: a study in English 
economics. By E.S. PRIOR. 73x54; pp. xiit+147. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1922. 6s. 

The book contains the substance of eight lectures given at University 
College, London, in 1911, and forms a general review of the church- 
building arts in England during the middle ages. The length of the 
book and the occasion and purpose of its putting together alike com- 
bine to render it a statement of Professor Prior’s views on the evolution 
of English architecture and allied arts, rather than a marshalling of 
evidence in favour of this or that theory. This being granted at the 
outset, we may read with pleasure and advantage a clearly defined 
and lucid (except for some obscurities of language in the early chapters) 
exposition of the various influences—political» geographical, religious, 
and economic—and their effect on religious art, by an author who has, 
by his History of Gothic Art in England and other works, long held 
a distinguished place in the literature of the subject. It is, furthermore, 
a relief to find a restatement of the very human origins and growth of 
medieval architecture after the various attempts of recent years to 
reduce the greatest of the arts to the level of a natural science. 
Professor Prior abolishes, let us hope finally, the absurd theories of 
secret guilds and ‘architectural refinements’ on which so much paper 
and ink and so many flights of fancy have been expended. 

The chapters of the, book which will rouse most criticism are 
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naturally those dealing with the early periods, for which the existing 
evidence is scanty. Thus the statement on page g that the typical 
Saxon church was aisleless can hardly be supported by evidence, 
seeing that the plan of but one or two of the larger Saxon churches 
has survived, and the mass of Saxon building that remains would have 
assumed its aisleless form in any succeeding period, as is proved by the 
simple fact of its survival to the present day. 

In chapter 5 the author discusses the vexed question of the status 
of the master mason or architect (it matters little what he is called), 
and, we think, reduces his importance below the true level; the 
labyrinths of Reims, Chartres, and Amiens, and the priceless work of 
Gervaise of Canterbury, show that he was a very important person 
indeed. Again, few will be prepared to follow Professor Prior in 
fathering French Flamboyant on English ‘ Decorated’, though this 
view has been shared by a distinguished French antiquary. Reference 
is twice made to the supposed enlargement of the church at Cluny, 
for which there seems little or no evidence, the double transept being, 
in all probability, part of the late eleventh-century design and the 
second dedication being due to rebuilding after the collapse of part of 
the nave. Again the Cluniacs are credited (p. 67) with the adoption 
of the square east end, but an early Cluniac church with this termina- 
tion would be a rara avis even in this country. 

The book contains a number of slips which might well have been 
avoided. Thus on page 12 we get ‘ninth-century Merovingian’ 
(referring to the Basse-CEuvre, Beauvais, which M. de Lasteyrie has 
definitely dated 987-98), on pages 23 and 24 the naves of Waltham 
and Ripon are both assigned to monastic builders, whereas both were 
secular, and a note on page 100 mentions the ‘decorated’ quires of 
Kirkham and Bridlington, of which the first is mid-thirteenth-century 
work, and the second was entirely destroyed in the sixteenth century 
and its remains have not since been excavated. A. W. CLAPHAM. 


Early Latin Hymns. By the late A.S. WALPOLE. 73$%5; pp. xxviii 
+445. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1922. 155. net. 

The original intention of the editor of this collection of Latin hymns 
was to compile a corpus of all the hymns that were, so far as is known, 
in ecclesiastical use before A.D. 600; but, for various reasons, he 
abandoned this somewhat ambitious plan. Mr. Walpole, who did 
not live to prepare the book for publication, has given us an annotated 
text of 127 hymns, ranging in date from the fourth to the ninth century. 
The principle of selection has unfortunately involved the omission of 
the important fragments of three hymns by Hilary, which Gamurrini 
discovered in a manuscript at Arezzo in 1884. As it is, Hilary, who 
made the first attempt to introduce the singing of hymns into the 
Western Churches, is here represented only by the Hymnum dicat turba 
Jratrum, ascribed to him by several early manuscripts. It is probable, 
though not certain, that Hilary is the author, as Mr. Walpole has 
shown elsewhere ( ¥. Theol. Studies, vi, 1905). Similarly, we regret that 
room could not be found for the most important hymn in the Irish Lzber 
Hymnorum, the Altus Prosator, ascribed to Columba. The complete 
text is, however, given of all the fourteen hymns which are certainly, 
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and of the four which may be, the genuine work of Ambrose, and 
Mr. Walpole’s close acquaintance with the prose writings of the 
Bishop of Milan has enabled him to illustrate the text with many 
useful notes. He does full justice to the work of Biraghi, and rightly 
notices the curious way in which his excellent monograph, which laid 
down perfectly sound canons of criticism for determining the genuine 
hymns of Ambrose, was neglected by a whole succession of scholars, 
The doubts which Cavalieri has raised concerning the authorship of 
the hymn to St. Agnes are, we think, sufficiently answered by 
Mr. Walpole, who, like Steier and Dreves, has no difficulty in 
disposing of the objection that the hymn contradicts the prose 
account given by Ambrose of the saint’s martyrdom. 

In his discussion of the hymn on Peter and Paul, the editor raises 
a most interesting point of archaeology, on which much has been 
written. Ambrose describes the crowds which flock to Rome for the 
common festival of her Apostles: 


tantae per urbis ambitum 
stipata tendunt agmina, 
trinis celebratur viis 
festum sacrorum martyrum. 


Two of the centres of celebration are obvious—the grave at the 
Vatican and the grave on the Via Ostiensis. The third centre was 
not the Catacomb of Callistus,as Mr. Walpole suggests, but clearly 
the place called Ad Catacumbas, where the basilica of S. Sebastiano 
stands. It is probable that during the persecution of Valerian the 
bodies of the Apostles were removed for safety to this spot, which, as 
numerous graffiti testify, became a resort of pilgrims. The memory 
of the event is preserved by a metrical inscription of Pope Damasus 
and by obscure entries in the Fertale Romanum and the Liber 
Pontificalis. 

Among the other hymns of the collection are the usual selections 
from Prudentius, the hymn of Sedulius, and one by Ennodius, the 
pale imitator of Ambrose. Irish hymns are represented by the 
Sancti Venite from the Bangor Antiphonary, and room is found for 
the Veni Creator Spiritus, which is not improbably the work of 
Raban Maur. 

The text of the hymns calls for a brief comment. Although 
Mr. Walpole consulted many manuscripts, the critical apparatus is 
not by any means complete, and the student will still find it essential 
to go to Analecta Hymnica. The most valuable part of the book 
is to be found in the painstaking series of notes and especially in the 
grammatical explanations which accompany the text. The collection 
of grammatical notes at the end of the book is, however, too rough 
and incomplete to be of much value. F. J. E. RABY. 


Manuel @ Héraldique: premicve initiation a Part et a la science du 
Blason. By D. L. GALBREATH and H. DE VEVEY. 63x 43; 
pp. 186. Lausanne: Editions Spes, 1922. 8-50 fr. 

Those who are in the habit of taking their holidays abroad, who 
amuse themselves by wanderings in France, Switzerland, Spain, or 
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Italy, not to mention more remote countries, find that, though fairly 
informed as to the heraldry of these isles, they are confronted abroad 
—be it on monuments, be it in painted glass, be it on objects of art, 
or be it in some other presentment—by shields of arms, crests, or 
banners which have a very unfamiliar look and which they are at a loss 
to describe. The divisions of the shields are not easily understood, 
and still more difficult to understand are often the charges on the 
shields. It is useful to have a little heraldic handbook to the heraldry 
of each country of a size that will not take up too much room in an 
ordinary handbag, so that there is something to refer to in case of need, 
and at once. This has long been supplied so far as France is con- 
cerned by such useful little books as L’art héraldique, by H. Gourdon 
de Genouillac, and La science du blason, by Jouffroy d’Eschavannes ; 
and the present authors have now supplied all that is wanted for 
Switzerland. They do it in French, the original language of heraldry 
as of diplomacy, On the whole they have done it well. The book is 
clearly arranged, and there is a copious index, which is an unexpected 
boon, for there is a table of contents, which in French books is so often 
considered to be enough. When a book of some 170 pages has some 
270 illustrations it may be said to be plentifully illustrated, and as 
heraldic illustrations are infinitely useful to ensure the correct appre- 
ciation of verbal description, such a wealth of illustration is to be 
commended ; and when, as here, the authors have drawn their illus- 
trations nearly entirely from ancient examples, it is very highly to be 
commended. Further, some of these illustrations are excellently done 
in colour, and, further still, there is an appendix of eighteen full-page 
plates, all of most attractive character. Any purchaser of this book 
who is not satisfied with it must be hard to please indeed, and for the 
limited purpose set out above it supplies all that is necessary. Every 
traveller in Switzerland should have it in his bag. 

There is an excellent little ‘foreword’ by M. Jean de Pury, the 
president of the Swiss Heraldic Society, which has done so much to 
encourage local interest in the art and to make available to all so much 
interesting heraldic material. RALPH GRIFFIN. 


Index of Chancery Proceedings. Series 1. James I: vol. i, A-K; 
13x8; pp. 490. London: Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway. 1922. £2 115. 0d. 

This volume forms no. xlvii of the ‘ Lists and Indexes’ issued by the 
Public Record Office. Series 1 contains bills and answers in Chancery, 
arranged alphabetically for each reign, but otherwise not in chrono- 
logical order. The Proceedings for the reign of Elizabeth were published 
as far back as 1827 by the Commissioners of Public Records. The 
present instalment for the reign of James is based on an old manuscript 
calendar. All who have had occasion to use Chancery Proceedings 
are familiar with their value for questions of genealogy, topography, 
and social history, and the contents of this volume form no exception. 
It is, of course, impossible for the calendar to do more than indicate 
the chief parties to the suit and the general nature of the subject. 
Some of the most attractive entries, like those relating to the playhouses 
at Whitefriars and Blackfriars (A 6/21 and K 5/25), have already been 
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made familiar. But there is abundance of other things to be found, 
as, for instance, suits relating to the sites of Holywell Priory (A 6/16) 
and Fountains Abbey (A 12/95), or to Lawrence Sherif and Rugby 
School (D 13/15). A Devonshire antiquary would be attracted by 
Arscott of Tetcott (A 12/58). Some errors in such a calendar are 
inevitable: in C 17/9 Sir ‘Charles’ Blunt is an obvious slip for Sir 
‘Christopher’, whose name appears correctly in the original, which 
also has Milford, not Milfor, Lane. CLE 


From Stone to Steel. By Dr.H.S. HARRISON. Second edition, 1923: 
published by the London County Council for the Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, S.E., through P.S. King & Son, Ltd. 74x 43; pp. 81, 
with 2 plates, glossary, and short bibliography. 1923. 6d. 

This handbook was first issued in 1906, and in its new form will be 
of still greater use to those who visit the Museum or desire a general 
introduction to Prehistory. It is not controversial, and brings ethno- 
graphy to bear on several of the problems in early technology. For 
the price no one could want more, but perhaps diagrams with side-views 
might have replaced the two plates, and there are a few slips in the 
text. A ‘disc-shaped ovate blade’ is not a good description of an 
ovate hand-axe, nor is there any evidence that such an implement was 
hafted, though handling it when freshly chipped must have been un- 
comfortable, if not dangerous. The word ‘polish’ is used in two 
senses on p. 23, and in the first instance ‘lustre’ was evidently intended. 
Dr. Harrison is not as judicial as usual on the question of eoliths, 
‘Nor can it be asserted, on the evidence of the Tertiary flints, that 
man was making tools or weapons in Western Europe during Pliocene 
times’ (p. 29); and again, eoliths ‘ would, if all of them were accepted 
as implements, extend the age of man far back into the Tertiary 
period ’(p.6). Half a dozen would suffice, but the evidence for Tertiary 
man is not confined to the Kentish plateau. Kempston is misprinted 
on p. 32, and La Madeleine is a rock-shelter, not a cave; nor can the 
graver be described in two short paragraphs, but a fair proportion has 
been kept throughout, and the whole story down to the end of the 
Early Iron Age is given in outline. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. HAVERFIELD. Fourth 
edition, revised by George Macdonald. 83x54; pp. g1 and 28 illus- 
trations. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1923. 7s. 6d. 

This familiar work appears in a new and‘ attractive dress, with 
additions by the author’s literary executor, Dr.G. Macdonald. Some 
use has been made of Professor Cumont’s Comment la Belgique fut 
Romanisée (in Annales de la Société royale d Archéologie de Bruxelles, 
vol. xxviii) and the discoveries at Traprain Law; and a harp-shaped 
brooch from Woodeaton is added to the illustrations, but one at least 
of the two adjoining S or dragonesque brooches is inverted. There 
are expanded notes on Roman life west of the Exe (p. 26), on the 
temple found at Colchester Castle (p. 37), on the third and rarer type 
of Roman villa (p. 39), on the Deae Matres (p. 71), on the Goidelic 
element in the West (p. 81), and the fate of Canterbury and London 
(p. 84). The centuriation of Britain is doubted on p. 58, and Castor 
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and New Forest wares dealt with in notes on pp. 50 and 48; but in 
connexion with their scroll decoration, it is hazardous to assert that 
the embossed shield disc from the Thames, illustrated opposite p. 48, 
shows a fantastic use of animal forms among the Celts of Britain. 
Dr. Macdonald has treated the text with due respect, and all is now 
well with the book except the title, which should have been taken from 
Pp. 44. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Hadrian’s Wall. By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. With 14 illustrations by 
the author, maps, and plans. 74x 5; pp. xvii+248. London: John 
Lane. 1922. 

This is a gossiping guide to a monument that the author approaches 
with the greatest reverence, and reproduces in colour with pleasing 
effect. Without laying claim to great archaeological knowledge, Miss 
Mothersole has evidently made up her mind about the history of the 
Wall, and briefly gives the view she has adopted on pp. 18-20. First 
Agricola built a line of forts across the isthmus, and the Stanegate 
connecting them. Hadrian then built a new line of forts north of 
Stanegate, and subsequently the Vallum as a political boundary ; but 
finally erected the stone wall (A.D. 122-127) with its mile-castles and 
wall-turrets. Portions of the wall and forts thrown down by the 
enemy were restored by the emperor Severus A.D. 207-210. The book 
will have many uses for those who emulate the author’s energy and 
make the pilgrimage on foot. 


Prehistoric Ireland: a Manual of Irish pre-Christian Archaeology. 
By the Rev. P. POWER, M.R.I.A., Professor of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity College,Cork. 7 x43; pp.96. Dublin: Mellifont Press, Ltd. 
2s. 1923. 

This manual is intended for popular use, and no Irishman who 
claims to be educated can afford (according to the preface) to be 
ignorant of his country’s ancient monuments; but illustrations are 
essential, and the only one provided is no credit to the book, as the 
equivalents of the Ogham characters would have looked much better 
in type. The author summarizes the prehistoric periods in Ireland 
pleasantly enough, but there are several slips; and ‘comparative 
permanence’ is venial compared with ‘ messolithic ’ (twice on one page). 
Reference is made to the two rival theories as to the spread of culture, 
but the definitions are hopelessly confused, and the subject is perhaps 
rather advanced for an elementary text-book on purely Irish anti- 
quities, 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, April 1923, contains the following 
articles:—Inter Ripam et Mersham (the Six Hundreds between the 
Ribble and the Mersey), by Miss E. B. Demarest; The origin of the 
Cabinet Council, by Mr. E. R. Turner; Canning, Wellington, and 
George IV, by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley ; Caesar’s first expedition to 
Britain, by Commander Warburg; ‘Domesday’ and ‘Doomsday’, by Dr. 
J. H. Round; Unnoticed Manuscripts of Gundissalinus, De Divisione 
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Philosophiae, by Mr. L. Thorndike ; ‘ Visus de Bortreming’, by Miss 
H. M. Cam; A French Bible in England about the year 1322, by Mr. 
R. L. Atkinson ; Richard II and the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 
by Mr. A. E. Stamp; The imperial embassy of 1553/4 and Wyatt's 
rebellion, by Dr. W. P. M. Kennedy; A letter of Catherine de 
Médicis to Mary, Queen of Scots, by Rev. P. van Dyke; Charles II 
and Louis XIV in 1683, by Mr. F. A. Middlebush. 

History, April 1923, contains the following articles:—The place of 
the Middle Ages in the teaching of history, by Professor Tout ; Local 
History: an Exeter experiment, by Professor W. J. Harte; Recent 
text-books on the history of Greece and Rome, by Mr. N. H. Rayner; 
Historical Revisions: XXV, The Great Fire of London, by Miss 
Jeffries Davis. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 11, part 1, contains the follow- 
ing articles:—The building of the Antonine wall: a fresh study of the 
inscriptions, by Dr. G. Macdonald ; The Triumphal Route, with par- 
ticular reference to the Flavian Triumph, by Miss E. Makin; Hadrian’s 
Wall: a history of the problem, by Mr. R. G. Collingwood ; A Roman 
fortified house near Cardiff, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler; The Lex Cal- 
purnia of 149 B.c., by Mr. W. S. Ferguson; An inscription recently 
found at Bordeaux, by M. P. Corteault ; The word Sorex in C.I.L. 1°, 
1988, 1989, by Miss G. H: Macurdy. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. 36, part 1, contains 
the following papers :—Pluralism in the Medieval church: with notes 
on pluralists in the diocese of Lincoln (concluded), by Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; The church of St. Michael and All Angels, Straggle- 
thorpe, Lincs., by Mr. C. E. Keyser; The body of St. Hugh, by the 
late Canon Cole and Chancellor Johnston; Armour and arms in 
(Northamptonshire) churches, by Major Markham; Easton Mauduit, 
Northants, the home of the Yelvertons, by Mr. J. A. Gotch; Some 
local superstitions (Worcestershire), by Mrs. Berkeley; The parish 
registers of Bengeworth, Worcestershire, by Rev. J. P. Shawcross; 
Notes on the history of the manor of Withcote, Leicestershire, by 
Mr. G. Farnham and Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. 

The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 52, part 2, 
in addition to papers on ethnological subjects, contains the following 
articles of archaeological interest :—The anthropological work of Prince 
Albert I of Monaco and the progress of human palaeontology in France 
(the Huxley Lecture), by M. Marcellin Boule; Rehtia, the Venetic 
goddess ofhealing, by Mr. J. Whatmough; The meaning and method 
of the erection of monoliths by the Naga tribes, by Mr. J. H. Hutton. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. 9, nos. 3-4, contains the 
following papers :—A new cylinder seal, by Mr. W. B. Emery; The 
Oxford excavations in Nubia (continued), by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol.5, part 1, contains 
the following articles:—The Cary Arms; Visitation of Arms of Kent, 
1594, by Mr. R. Griffin; Extracts from the Parish Register of Barnack, 
Northants, 1591-1721, by the Editor ; London Pedigrees and Coats of 
Arms from Add. MS. 5533 and Harl. MSS. 1086 and 1096; Patent of 
gentility under the Great Seal of England to David Collear,alias Robert- 
son, dated Edinburgh, 13th August 1624, by Sir A. Tudor-Craig; 
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Bathurst tablets in Goudhurst church, by Rev. R. B. Ravenscroft ; 
Genealogical notes— Foster, Wie; Kentish Wills : Genealogical extracts 
from sixteenth-century wills in the Consistory Court at Canterbury ; 
Continuations of the Registers of Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge, and of 
Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Henry VIII. 

The Library, vol. 3, no. 4, contains the following articles :—Notes 
on Shakespeare's printers and publishers, with special reference to the 
Poems and Hamlet, by Mr. H. Farr ; William Strahan and his ledgers, 
by Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh; The literature of the history of printing 
in the United States: a survey, by Mr. G. P. Winship ; An unrecorded 
Spanish incunable, by Mr. S. Gaselee ; The two issues of Day’s ‘ Isle 
of Gulls’, 1606, by Mr. W. W. Greg. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 9, nos. 2, 3, 4, contains the following 
papers:—The Royalists at sea in 1648, by Mr. R. C. Anderson ; 
Notes on the development of bands in the Royal Navy, by Mr. W. G. 
Perrin; Shantying and Shanties, by Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton; Our 
Lady of the Good Wind, a sixteenth-century painting in the Prado, by 
Mr. G. Callender; Auditing of Navy accounts under Edward IV, con- 
tributed by Professor A. P. Newton; The Lord Admiral’s Whistle of 
Honour, by Mr. G. E. Manwaring; The Great Ship of 1419, by Mr. 
L. G. Carr Laughton; Notes on the preservation of H.M.S. Victory 
and her restoration to the Trafalgar condition, by Sir Philip Watts ; 
Notes on Pepys’s Admiralty Journal of 1674-9, by Dr. J. R. Tanner ; 
Signals to be observed for the better keeping company with His 
Majesty’s ships, a document dated 1715, contributed by Major 
Sinclair. 

The Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, no. 7 
(vol. 2), January 1923, contains the following articles :—Historical notes 
on the ancient and present Constitution of the Ordnance, by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Leslie; The ‘ Government’ or ‘Black Watch’ Tartan, 
by Captain J. H. M. Scobie; The evolution of the gorget (concluded), 
by Captain H. O. Jones; The English soldier—a Spanish criticism, by 
Lieut.-Colonel G. S. Ormerod; Officers of the past: (1) General Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, by Captain T. H. Parker; A barrack library of 
1839, by Mr. F. J. Hudleston; Rambling remarks on regimental 
records, by Mr. J. M. Bulloch; Badges of English County Militia 
regiments, by Major H. G. Parkyn; Military Supporters, by Mr. G. R. 
Bellew, Portcullis. 

No. 8 (April 1923) of the same publication contains the following 
papers :—The 18th (or Royal Irish) regiment of foot in North America, 
1767-75, by Colonel G. E. Boyle; Hessian troops in the American 
War of Independence, by Mr. W. Y. Baldry ; Colonel James Berry’s 
Regiment, 1650-60, by Sir Charles Firth ; Two cavalry standards of 
Cromwell’s time, by Mr. E. Fraser; Some regimental medals of the 
88th Connaught Rangers and g4th Regiments, by Lieut.-Colonel 
H. F. N. Jourdain ; Extracts from the standing orders in the garrison of 
Gibraltar, established by General H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
Governor, 1803, from a manuscript lent by Colonel F. R. T. Trench- 
Gascoigne; The war medals and decorations of Major-General Sir 
Alexander Dickson and General Sir Collingwood Dickson, by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Leslie. 
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The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 8, parts 3-4, contains the 
following articles :—Twenty-five years of Papyrology, by Professor 
A.S. Hunt ; The Library of a Greek of Oxyrhynchus, by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon ; Hellenic culture in Egypt, by Mr. Idris Bell; A gnomic 
ostrakon, by Mr. J. G. Milne; The coins from Oxyrhynchus, by Mr. 
J. G. Milne; An Alexandrian coin of Domitia, by Mr. G. F. Hill; 
The Strategi and royal scribes in the Roman period, by Mr. J. G. Tait; 
A stela of the earlier intermediate period, by Dr. A. H. Gardiner ; The 
mummy of Akhenaton, by Mr. A. Weigall; Some Hyksos plaques 
and scarabs, by Mr. G. D. Hornblower ; Babylonian cylinder seals from 
Egypt, by Mr. Sidney Smith ; Engraved Hittite objects, by Dr. D.G. 
Hogarth ; The Egyptian transliteration of Hittite names, by Dr. H.R. 
Hall; Near East problems in the second pre-Christian millennium, by 
Mr. A. T. Holmstead ; The geographical position of Arzarva, by Rev. 
A. H. Sayce; Some occurrences of the Corn-‘Aviseh in Ancient 
Egyptian tomb paintings, by Miss Winifred Blackman; The dis- 
coveries at Tell el-‘Obeid in Southern Babylonia and some Egyptian 
comparisons, by Dr. H. R. Hall. 

Ancient Egypt, 1922, part 4, contains the following articles :—The 
Shellal mosaic, by Professor Petrie ; An old world cubit in America, 
by Professor Petrie; Was the Constantinople obelisk part of the 
108-cubit obelisk of Hatshepséwet ?, by Mr. R. Engelbach ; The rise of 
prices in Roman Egypt, by Professor Petrie; Dualism in African 
religions, by Mr. N. W. Thomas; Ancient Egyptian mathematics, 
by Mr. R. W. Sloley. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 11, no. 4, contains the following 
papers :—Tickford Priory (with plan), by Mr. F. W. Bull; A Hugh- 
enden vicar and his perambulations, 1713-65, by Mr. C. Disraeli; 
Hillesden account book, part ii, by Mr. G. Eland; Fragment of folio 
manuscript of Archdeaconry courts of Buckinghamshire, article iv, by 
Rev. F. W. Ragg ; Easter offerings and small tithes, Hanslope parish, 
1616; A corbel table in Notley Abbey ; Bronze figure from a crucifix 
found at Ditton Park; Ninth-century gold ‘ Viking’ ring found at 
Weston Turville, now in the British Museum ; Flint instruments found 
near Bletchley. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club, vol, 43, contains the following 
papers of archaeological interest:—The Black Death in Dorset 
(1348-9), by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; Dorset church woodwork, by 
Mr. E. T. Long ; Notes on Whitcombe church, by Rey. M. P. Maturin; 
The evidence for an Anglo-Saxon mint at Bridport, by Mr. H. 
Symonds ; Priest’s chamber on Lyme Regis Bridge, by Dr. W. Win- 
grave; Ancient stained glass in Dorset churches, by Mr. E. T. Long; 
A calendar of manuscripts relating to manors in Sturminster Marshall, 
by Mr. H. Symonds. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 39, contains the following articles:—The culinary use of Roman 
mortaria, by Mr. J. J. Phelps; The quire parcloses of Manchester 
cathedral, by Rev. H. A. Hudson ; Quick Moor, by Mr. C. E. Higson: 
Some early Monton Ministers, Mr. E. Axon; Hough End Hall, 
by Mr. J. Swarbrick ; John Webster, author of Zhe Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcraft, by Mr. W. S. Weeks ; Roger and Orion Adams, 
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printers, by Mr. G. R. Axon; The church bells of Lancashire, part 5, 
The Hundred of Lonsdale, by Mr. F. H. Cheetham. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 21, part 2, contains the following papers :— 
Some account of St. Peter’s Hungate parish, Norwich, by Mr. F. R. 
Beechem ; Some notes on the Domesday Survey of Norfolk, by Mr. 
J. C. Tingey ; Church plate in Norfolk—Deanery of Waxham, by Rev. 
E. C. Hopper ; The Booton cup, by Mr. J. H. F. Walter; The first 
seventy years of Guestwick Independent church, by Mr. B. Cozens- 
Hardy; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred sub- 
jects, by Mr. G. A. Stephen; The Norfolk and Norwich silk industry, 
by Mr. W. R. Rudd; Buckingham’s premises, London Street, Norwich. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
3rd series, vol. 10, contains the following papers:—John Scape, a 
Northumbrian minor poet, by Mr. J. C. Hodgson; Roman pottery 
from Chester-le-Street, by Colonel G. R. B. Spain; Abstracts of title, 
1587 to 1726, relating to property at Fowberry, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett ; 
Finds from two Bronze Age burials at Low Morralee Farm, near 
Haydon Bridge, by Hon. F. Bowes-Lyon and Mr. Parker Brewis; An 
old bell at Gateshead Fell church, by Mr. J. Oxberry ; The Strother 
family, 1588-1726, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett ; John Brough Taylor, F.S.A., 
a Sunderland antiquary, by Mr. J.C. Hodgson ; Conveyance of slaves on 
a plantation in Jamaica in 1815, by Mr. W. W. Gibson; Sir David 
William Smith, Bt., Antiquary, by Mr. J. C. Hodgson; Brans 
Walls camp, Keilder Burn, by Colonel G. R. B. Spain; The Roman 
wall east of Newcastle, by Mr. Thomas Ball ; Court Roll of Stainton, 
by Mr. J.C. Hodgson ; A Bronze Age cist on Hexham Golf Course, by 
Mr. C.C. Hodges ; Place-names ending in ‘ ea’, by Mr. C. E. Baldwin ; 
Warren Hill Camp and ‘the Castles’ in Weardale, by Mr. T. Ball; 
George Maddison, by Dr. F. W. Dendy; The Black Dyke, by Colonel 
G. R. B. Spain; The minor historians and topographers of the county 
of Durham, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett ; The Prestwick Car Find of Bronze 
Age and Roman remains, by Mr. R. C. Hedley; Deeds relating to 
property at Hamsterley in Weardale, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett; A silver 
gorget of the 5th Foot, by Mr. A. Brewis; Hunstanworth, its geo- 
graphy and history, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett; Collars of SS, by Mr. 
W. H. Cullen and Mr. P. B. Chatwin; An excavation at Chesters in 
October 1921, by Mr. F. G. Simpson; Earthworks near Bolam, 
Northumberland, by Mr. T. Ball; Notes on carved capitals at Finchale 
Priory and on the stone carvers in the Nine Altars and Choir of 
Durham Cathedral church, by Mr. C. C. Hodges; Butsfield township, 
by Satley, co. Durham, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett ; Prehistoric burial at 
Corbridge, by Mr. W. P. Hedley ; Fragment of an Anglo-Saxon cross- 
head, hitherto unrecorded, belonging to Mr. H. B. Lockhart, by Mr. 
C. C. Hodges; The Unthanks of Unthank, by Mr. J. C. Hodgson; 
Medieval sword and axe found at Causey Park bridge, by Mr. C. E. 
Baldwin ; An heraldic pillar stoup from Easby Abbey, by Mr. C. H. 
Hunter Blair; The incumbents of Hunstanworth, by Mr. J. W. 
Fawcett ; Some local authors, by Mr. J. W. Fawcett ; Early Tardenois 
remains at Bamburgh, by Mr. F. Buckley; The manor of Consett, by 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett. 

Somersetshire Archaeological Society Proceedings, vol. 68, contains 
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the following papers :—The ethnology of Somerset from the Neolithic 
Age to the close of the Roman dominion, Presidential address by Sir 
W, Boyd Dawkins; Trial excavations at Cadbury Camp, Tickenham, 
1922, by Mr. H. St. George Gray ; Aveline’s Hole, Burrington Combe : 
an Upper Palaeolithic station, by Mr. J. A. Davies; Monumental 
effigies in Somerset, part 8, by Dr. A. C. Fryer ; The Brue at Glaston- 
bury: The Roman road, Pons perilis, and Beckery Mill: a regional 
survey, by Mr. J. Morland; Roman coffins discovered at Keynsham, 
1922, by Mr. H. St. George Gray; Fitzurse, by Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte; Heraldry on the tomb of the Nortons in Abbotsleigh church, 
by Mr. F. Vere. The volume also containsa long report of the annual 
meeting at Clevedon, and of the excursions in connexion therewith. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 34, contains the following 
articles :—Some account of St. Mary’s, the parish church of Wimbledon, 
by Sir T. G. Jackson ; The foundations of Merton Priory, by Canon 
Westlake and Colonel Bidder ; Tyting house and its priest’s oratory, 
by Mr. J. E. C. Piper; Banstead maps, by Sir H. Lambert ; The 
Frome Copse glass-house, Chiddingfold, discovered September 1921, 
by Mrs. Halahan ; A medieval undercroft at Reigate, by Canon Livett ; 
Albury old church, by Mr. P. M. Johnston. Amongst a large number 
of Notes the following may be mentioned as of especial interest :—The 
church plate, Dorking; A destroyed earthwork at Effingham ; An 
old track near the Wells, Epsom; An account of church and other 
goods at Newark priory; Flint implements from Streatham ; Traces 
of old ironworks at Weybridge and Byfleet. 

The Scottish Historical Review, April 1923, contains a long critical 
review by Mr. James Curle on Mr. Miller’s report on the excavation 
of the Roman fort at Balmuildy, and the following articles:—The 
death of Lord Russell, 1585, by Mr. W. C. Dickinson ; Some relics of 
Alexander Seton, earl of Dunfermline, by Dr. Walter Seton; Willam II 
and the Stuarts, by Mr. P. Geyl ; The last execution for witchcraft in 
Scotland, 1722, by Rev. W. N. Neill; The office of sheriff in Scot- 
land : its origin and early development, by Mr. C. A. Malcolm. 

The History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 24, part 4, con- 
tains the following papers on archaeological and historical subjects :— 
Percival Stockdale, Vicar of Lesbury, 1784-1811, by Mr. J.C. Hodgson; 
Alexander Davidson, sometime vicar of Norham (1643-88), and his 
son, of the same names, sometime rector of Ford, by Mr. J. C. Hodg- 
son ; Notes on Dryburgh Abbey and some of its associations, by Mr. 
J. Ferguson; Chirnside Common, by Mr. J. H. Craw; Camps in the 
parishes of Branxton, Carham, Ford, Kirknewton, and Wooler, in 
Northumberland, by the late Mr. H. Maclauchlan, reprinted from a 
privately printed Memoir issued in 1867; The seals of Coldingham 
Priory, by Mr. C. H. Hunter Blair; Old maps and plans of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, by Mr. T. B. Short ; Kidland topographical notes, by Mr. 
J. Allan ; Berwick burghal families: Willoby, by Mr. J. C. Hodgson ; 
Milfield Common (Kirknewton) Inclosure. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 32, contains the following articles :—Catraeth 
and Hirlas Owain : a study with critical texts, translations, and notes, 
by Professor T. Gwynn Jones; The story of Newcastle-Emlyn and 
Atpar to 1531, with concluding survey, by Rev. Gruffydd Evans. 
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The Flintshire Historical Society Publications, vol. 9, contains the 
following articles:—Sir George Wynne, Baronet, M.P. (Flint District 
Boroughs 1727-41), by Mr. H. Taylor, in collaboration with Miss V. H. 
Wynne-Eyton and Mr. W. Bell Jones; The Palatinate of Chester and 
Flint—reprint of the Preface to the Lists and Indexes No. 40, by 
Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte ; Petitions to King Edward I by the burgesses 
of Flint, 1295-1300, by Mr. A. Jones; Roman Flintshire, by Miss 
M. V. Taylor, with a note on a road from St. Asaph to Holywell, by 
Mr. W. J. Hemp. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 52, 
part 2, contains the following papers:—The Reliquary known as the 
Misach, by Messrs. E. C. R. Armstrong, H. S. Crawford, and Rev. H. J. 
Lawlor ; On a stone with La Téne decoration recently discovered in 
co. Cavan, by Professor R. A. S. Macalister; The Civic insignia of 
Dublin, by Mr. W. G. Strickland; Notes on some Irish gold orna- 
ments, by Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong ; Dublin Trade gilds, by Mr. H.S. 
Guinness ; Prehistoric monuments at Rinvyle, co. Galway, by Mr. E. W. 
Lynam; The Irish Franciscans in Prague: their literary labours, by 
Mr. R. J. Kelly. Among the Miscellanea are notes on the Cross- 
inscribed ‘ Holed Stone’ at Mainistir Chiarain, Aran island ; a chalice 
recently found at Cong; A bronze pin of the La Téne period found 
near Sligo; The sepulchral slab and round tower at Meelick, co. 
Mayo. 

Bulletin de l Académie royale d Archéologie de Belgique, 1922, part 3, 
contains the following articles:—Van Eyck and Dalmau, by M. J. 
Gessler; A second bibliographical note on tapestries, by M. F. 
Donnet ; The archives of the abbeys of Tongerloo and St. Michael, 
Antwerp, by Mgr. H. Lamy; The identification of the Averbode 
retable preserved in the Steen Museum, Antwerp, by Canon F. 
Lefevre. 

Annales de l Académie royale d Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 60, 
part 4, contains the following papers:—An Antwerp retable of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, by M. J. Destrée ; The fraternity of 
the Romanists of Antwerp—a gild of persons who had visited the 
tombs of the apostles at Rome, founded in 1572, by M. E. Dilis ; Proto- 
historic and legendary Brabant, by M. L. Stroobant. 

Bulletin archéologique, 1921, contains the following articles :—The 
excavations at Mont-Afrique, Dijon, by M. A. Blanchet ; Roman 
milestones from Teboursouk, Tunis, by M. L. Poinssot ; Inscriptions 
from Carthage, by R. P. Delattre; An inscription from Madaure, by 
M. Joly; A cup-marked stone from La Sicardiére discovered by 
M. Gabilland, by Dr. Capitan ; An oculist’s stamp found near Beau- 
mont, by M. Espérandieu; The work of the Service of Antiquities of 
Tunis, by M. L. Poinssot ; Prehistoric and Roman antiquities from 
Vielverge, by M. A. Blanchet ; A Roman altar in the Nimes Museum, 
by M. Espérandieu ; Recent discoveries at Cherchel, North Africa, by 
M. Albertini; Two Roman milestones from Algeria, by M. Carcopino ; 
Metal objects, chiefly lead seals, found at Tindja, now in Bardo 
Museum, by M. Lantier; A new inscription from Timgad, by 
M. Godet ; Colonel de Ganay’s archaeological discoveries south of Fez, 
by M. L, Chatelain; Two Christian inscriptions from Madaure and 
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Bone, by M. Albertini ; A statue of St. Katherine in the Museum at 
Avranches, by Count Durrieu; A monogrammatic potter’s stamp of 
Salvetus from Cos, by Dr. Alibert and M. A. Aymar ; Roman inscrip- 
tions from Madaure and Béne, by M. Albertini ; Inscriptions and 
potters’ stamps from Carthage, by R. P. Deiattre ; Inscriptions from 
Tunis, by M. L. Poinssot; The excavations in Morocco, by M. L. 
Chatelain; Inscriptions from Algeria, by M. Albertini; A new 
Magdalenian engraving from Chateau des Eyzies, by M. Peyrony; 
Caves and prehistoric hut foundations in Alsace, by M. R. Forrer ; 
The Iron Age in southern Alsace, by M. L. G. Werner; The identifica- 
tion of Vellaunodunum, oppidum Senonum, by M. J. Soyer ; The Roman 
temple at Saint-Ouen-de-Thouberville, by M. L. Deglatigny ; A bronze 
ex-voto in the Rouen Museum, by M. Deglatigny ; Small iron cross- 
pieces found in the Theatre at Lillebonne, by M. L. de Vesly ; A statue 
of ‘ Dispater’ from Maranville, by Abbé Drioux; The church of 
St. Loup, by M. M. Aubert; A twelfth-century epitaph in St. Paul’s 
church, Hyéres, by M. de Gerin-Ricard ; Gothic sculpture at Vernon, 
by M. G. Poulain; Discoveries on the hill of Juno at Carthage, by 
M. R. Lantier; The Mosaic of Julius at Carthage, by M. A. Merlin ; 
Arabic inscriptions from Mahdia and Kairouan, by M. C. Huart; 
A gift of the governor of Badis to the great mosque at Kairouan, by 
M. B. Roy. 

L’ Anthropologie, vol. xxxii, nos. 5-6 (Feb. 1923).—Yet another 
steatopygic statuette of a woman is added to the gallery of Aurignac 
sculpture. It is of mammoth ivory carved in the round, 5-8 in. long, 
and was found in a cave at Lespugue, Haute-Garonne, with an industry 
marking the transition to Solutré. The industries (Le Moustier and 
early La Madeleine) of two stations in the western Jura are described 
and figured. M.de Morgan gives in ten pages a foretaste of his coming 
work, La préhistoire orientale, which will appear in several volumes. 
He deals particularly with the origin of metallurgy, and no longer 
holds that the earliest centre was south-east Asia. The mountains of 
Russian Armenia and northern Persia are now preferred, and the 
beginnings of the Copper Age referred to the sixth millennium B.c. 
A Solutré facies is noted among the flint from a neolithic rock-shelter 
at Orgnac, Ardéche (p. 515), and Solutré blades of modern date are 
mentioned from Tarwin, Australia (p. 518). M. Boule reviews 
M. Reygasse’s startling discoveries in Algeria, several finds in French 
cave-deposits, and M. Desribes’ paper on palaeoliths in Phoenicia. In 
another review M. de Morgan writes: The hypothesis of a Pleistocene 
migration of Asiatics into Africa cannot be maintained, though it 
seems proved for the post-Drift period. To bring the bearers of 
Chelles-Le Moustier culture into the heart of the Sahara and even to 
the Cape of Good Hope is pure imagination and quite unwarranted 
(p. 545). There is a notice of M. Rahir’s paper on three famous caves 
and the Tardenois industry in Belgium, the latter being attributed to 
the earliest neolithic inhabitants. M. Franchet’s classification of the 
Minoan periods is quoted on p. 554: Aeneolithic = E.M.I and II; 
Bronze I = E.M. III and M.M.1I; Bronze II = M.M. II and part of 
III; Bronze III = M.M. III (part) and L.M. I and II; Bronze IV = 
L.M. III; Iron Age I = Geometric period. M. Boule reviews two 
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papers by M. Tallgren of Helsingfors on Russian archaeology, and 
there is an obituary notice of the Marquis de Cerralbo, who died 
27 August 1922. The English excavations in Chaldaea are dealt with 
in two pages by M. de Morgan. 

Revue Anthropologique, Jan.-Feb. 1923.—The last few pages of this 
number present the French view of Mr. Reid Moir’s discoveries at 
Ipswich, in the form of a report by MM. Lohest, Fourmarier, Fraipont, 
Hamal-Nandris, and Capitan on their geological and archaeological 
aspects. These representatives of the International Institute of 
Anthropology were specially concerned with the sub-Crag flints, and 
found that they came from the detritus bed at the base of the Red 
Crag which was undisturbed ; and that some at least of the alleged 
implements were the work of man. The experts clearly distinguished 
the flints in question from naturally fractured specimens found in 
Eocene beds, and disposed of the objection that man could not have 
lived in the sea that deposited the Red Crag. Now that French and 
Belgian specialists have seen and believed, Mr. Reid Moir may be said 
to have won his battle for Tertiary man in England. There are a few 
more interesting announcements in this number. Most prehistorians 
in Belgium now place the Omal industry at the beginning of the 
Neolithic, not in the Copper Age. M. Peyrony has found in Le 
Moustier deposits near Les Eyzies the knife with battered back, the 
Shell-mound axe (¢ranchet), tanged implements, and other forms that 
have been considered peculiar to later industries. In Algeria the 
industry of St. Acheul is found to pass directly into that of Solutré ; 
there are tanged implements of Le Moustier date, and a pygmy industry 
in Aurignac surroundings. Finally, every university of importance in 
Poland has a chair of Prehistory. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichitd, series 5, vol. 19, parts 7-9, contains 
the following articles :—Excavations at Aquileia: the discovery of 
a mosaic pavement, by Sgr. G. B. Brusin ; The discovery at Galzignano 
of a boundary stone between Ateste and Padua, by Sgr. A. Alfonsi 
and Sgr. A. Callegari; Sculpture and inscriptions discovered at 
Bagnola Mella, by Sgr. G. Patroni; A find of copper axes and a tomb 
containing iron fetters at Remedello Sopra, by Sgr. G. Patroni; 
Inscriptions from Biella, by Sgr. P. Barocelli, and from Boves; 
A Roman tank found at Acqui; a Roman burial at Savona; Remains 
of Roman buildings found at Fezzano, by Sgr. U. Mazzini; An 
eneolithic vase from Pitigliano, by Sgr. E. Galli; Archaic antefixes 
from the Temple of Apollo at Veio, by Sgr. G. Q. Giglioli; Ancient 
burials at Formello, by Sgr. E. Stephani; Recent discoveries in 
Rome, by Sgr. E. Gatti; A tomb of the Imperial age in the Via 
Aurelia Nuova, Rome, by Sgr. R. Paribeni; Exploration and 
restoration at Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, by Sgr. R. Paribeni; A frag- 
ment of a marble statue, inscriptions, and other discoveries at Velletri ; 
The discovery of the base of an equestrian monument and of remains 
of a monumental building at Veroli, by Sgr. G. Mancini ; Cemeteries 
of the third century B.C. at Ponticelli, by Sgr. G. Q. Giglioli; Find of 
bronze weapons and implements of the Nuraghi Age at Ozieri, Sar- 
dinia, by Sgr. A. Taramelli; Discovery of Byzantine gold coins at 
Portotorres, Sardinia, by Sgr. Taramelli; Recent excavations in a 
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Nuraghi sanctuary near the church of S. Maria della Vittoria at Serri, 
Sardinia, by Sgr. Taramelli; A hypogeum with Jewish burials in the 
Sulcitana cemetery at S. Antioco, Sardinia, by Sgr. Taramelli. 

Parts 10-12 of the same volume contain :—Remains of a Roman villa 
with fine mosaics at Negrar di Valpolicella, by Sgr. Campanile ; Recent 
discoveries at Libarna, Serravalle Scrivia, by Sgr. Barocelli; An 
inscribed stela at Foligno, by Sgr. Paribeni; Explorations within the 
ancient city at Veio, by Sgr. Stefani; A columbarium and a find of 
coins discovered in excavating for the extension of the Villa Giulia 
Museum, Via Flaminia, Rome, by Sgr. Giglioli and Sgr. Cesano; 
A tomb of the Imperial age with inscriptions in the Via Portuense, 
Rome, by Sgr. Paribeni ; Hypogea discovered near the ninth milestone 
of the Via Trionfale (Casale del Marmo), Rome, by Sgr. Bendinelli ; 
Remains of ancient roads and other discoveries at Lanuvio, by Sgr. 
Galieti; An inscription and other finds at Velletri, by Sgr. Nardini ; 
Second report on recent discoveries at Pompeii, by Sgr. Della Corte ; 
Monumental inscriptions in the ‘ Castello del Parco’, Nocera Inferiore, 
by Sgr. Della Corte; Inscriptions from Caporciano, Pentima, and 
Pizzoli, by Sgr. Paribeni; Discoveries at Acireale, Sicily, by Sgr. 
Libertini. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, 5th series, vol. 31, 
parts 5-6, contains the following papers on archaeological subjects :— 
Excavations in Valle Trebbia, Commachio, by Sgr. Ricci; The topo- 
graphy of the battle of Cannae, by Sgr. Castellano. 

Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 3rd series, vol. 11 
(Copenhagen, 1921).—- The human skeletal remains from the peat-beds 
of Svzerdborg and Mullerup in Denmark are described by Prof. Nielsen. 
The most important evidence comes from the former site, which was 
occupied in the Maglemose period (before the Shell-mounds) : the 
skeleton of a young man shows distinct palaeolithic features in the 
chinless jaw and the radius which, combined with his height of 5ft. 8 in. 
and cephalic index of 74-7, link him with Cro-Magnon man. The 
absence of a chin was also noticed at Mullerup, and the author accepts 
them as the oldest human remains from Denmark. Dr. A. W. Brogger 
deals with the connexion of King Bjorn with the barrow known as 
Farmannshaugen, Jarlsberg (between Oseberg and Gokstad), which 
was explored under his direction in 1917-18. Hopes were entertained 
of finding a royal ship-burial, as Snorre Sturlason in the thirteenth 
century had stated that King Bjorn lay buried in that barrow; but 
nothing was found except a hand-barrow, like that from Oseberg, and 
a few stone slabs, It was therefore nothing but a cenotaph, to com- 
memorate some prince who had died abroad. That the inscription on 
one side of a lead tablet to King Valdemar I in Ringsted church dates 
from 1182, but the other side was engraved at some later date, is the 
opinion of M. Cl. Gertz, who reproduces both faces ; and there is an 
illustrated article by Bering Ltisberg on the oldest Danish regalia, 
dating from the reigns of Christian III and IV. 

Upplands Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, xxxvii (Uppsala, 1923).— 
Most of this number is taken up with Sigtuna (north-west of Stock- 
holm)—its pagan period and early history as revealed by excavations, 
its age and origin. As a town it seems to date from the early eleventh 
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century, and Oscar Almgren discusses the Sigtuna-gate tradition at 
Novgorod. Arvid Engqvist has two papers—an account of the opening 
of Iron Age graves at Haggeby, Uppland, which yielded some pottery 
buckets copied from metal; and a description of the newly arranged 
collections in the Gustavianum in Uppsala, illustrating the history of 
art and civilization in connexion with the University. Four photo- 
graphic views are given of the galleries. 

Fornvinnen : Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvi- 
tets Akademien, 1923, part 1 (Stockholm).—In a short article Gunnar 
Ekholm endeavours to throw more light on the inception of Style II 
—the Teutonic style of the seventh century—by examining commercial 
routes and culture relations of the period ; and in this inquiry the island 
of Gotland plays a leading part. The Arctic industry of Scandinavia 
is a perennial problem, and implements of slate are generally assigned 
to it in the North; but Axel Bagge holds that dagger-blades and 
arrow-heads of that material were produced from local sources in 
central Sweden in imitation of flint about the middle of the chambered 
barrow period, so minimizing the alleged racial difference between the 
northern and southern inhabitants of the peninsula. Gunnar Ekholm’s 
article on the ‘latest contribution to our Prehistory’ is a careful analysis 
of Dr. Weibull’s recent work on the earliest history of Sweden and 
Denmark, and his judgement is by no means favourable. It is pointed 
out that the frequency of ‘ finds’ is in direct proportion to the area 
under the plough; but it might be added that since agriculture was 
introduced, arable land has attracted the majority of settlers, and 
therefore waste land is likely to contain far fewer relics, even when 
allowance is made for votive offerings in peaty districts. Incidentally 
we learn it is now generally recognized that Shell-mound axes and 
picks on occupation-sites of the Ertebdlle culture may be partly con- 
temporary with the chambered barrows, and that the Lihult type of 
celt may come down to the dolmen period. 

Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, 
part 34 (third series, first part, 3 and 4) (Stockholm, 1923).—A_ well- 
illustrated article on an emigration from Gotland and the island’s incor- 
poration in the Svear dominion is contributed by Birger Nerman, who 
holds that ‘light thrown by archaeology on the account in the medieval 
Gutasaga of Gotland’s fortunes in pagan times is another case of tradi- 
tion, so long regarded as historically worthless, revealing with the help 
of archaeology a groundwork of truth, and indeed constituting an 
important historical document’. The account of Wulstan’s Baltic 
voyage appended to King Alfred’s translation of Orosius shows that in 
the latter half of the ninth century Gotland was already Swedish ; and 
there are indications that, owing to over-population, emigrants set out 
for Dagé, and thence by the Diina into Russia, sometime after 400 A.D. 
For the archaeology of Gotland between A.D. 550 and 800 the author 
refers to his paper in Antiguarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, vol. 22, 
part 4; and testifies to the scarcity of grave-finds in Gotland from 
about 450 to 550, when the Vendel period began. This century 
probably saw a fall in the population owing to emigration eastward, as 
derivatives of Gotland brooch-types have been found east of the Baltic. 
There was continuity in the smaller objects, but a marked change 
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in the principal types after 550: these were based on Swedish 
models north of Malar, and indicate that Gotland had lost her in- 
dependence. 

Anseiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, vol. 24 (1922), contains 
the following articles :—Prehistoric and early historic archaeology of 
Canton Zug, by Dr. E. Scherer; The first Stone Age find in the Enga- 
dine, by Dr. C. Tarnuzzer; An attempt to classify the neolithic Lake- 
dwelling culture according to stratification, by M. P. Vouga; Excava- 
tion of a Roman tile-kiln at Chancy, by MM. P. Cailler and H. 
Bachofen ; The Kiissnacht helm, by Dr. E. A. Gessler; The head- 
dresses of Swiss women of the burgher class at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, by Frau Julie Heierli ; 
Giovio’s collection of portraits and Tobias Stimmer, by Dr. E. Kossmann; 
Basle book-illustration in the fifteenth century, by Dr. E. Baumeister ; 
The late Romanesque Treasury of Basle cathedral, by Dr. E. A. 
Stiickelberg ; A Roman villa at La Grange aux Eaux-Vives, Geneva, 
by MM. L. Blondel and G. Darier; Miniatures on manuscripts in the 
Ministerial and State Library at Schaffhausen, by Dr. C. Stuckert; An 
undescribed woodcut by Urs. Graf in the British Museum, and a land- 
scape etching of probable Swiss provenance, by Dr. K. T. Parker; 
A history of Swiss Ceramics, by Dr. Karl Frei; The ‘ Plute’, a Swiss 
seventeenth-century earthwork, by Dr. E. A. Gessler; Felix Werder, 
Goldsmith and Gunsmith of Ziirich, 1591-1673, by Dr. E. A. Gessler ; 
A new Iron Age cemetery in the canton of Geneva, by M. W. Deonna ; 
New Bronze Age finds in the Grisons, by M. F. Jecklin; The Crusaders, 
by Dr. E. A. Gessler ; Wall-paintings in the church at Tagerwilen, by 
M. A. Schmidt ; A memorial stone of 1706, by M. T. G. Granicher ; 
Excavations of the Pro Vindonissa Society in 1920: i, The Castrum 
Vindonissense, Altenburg ; ii, The Amphitheatre, Altenburg, by Dr. 
S. Heuberger ; Contributions to the history of architecture and art in 
Solothurn in the fifteenth century, by M. H. Morgenthaler; Urs. Graf's 
prototypes, by Dr. K. T. Parker; A tapestry after a woodcut by 
Urs. Graf, by Dr. E. Major. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol, 27, no. 1, contains the 
following articles :—Etruscan-Campanian Antefixes and other terra- 
cottas from Italy at the Johns Hopkins University, by Mr. D. M. 
Robinson ; A note on the new bases at Athens, by Mr. W. B. Dins- 
moor ; The Deities of the Sacred Axe, by Miss M. C. Waites, 
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146, Early English Text Society, no. 157. London: Milford, 1922. 155. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 
*Horniman Museum : From Stone to Steel, a handbook to the cases illustrating 
the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. Second edition. 7} 4%. Pp. 81. 
London County Council, 1923. 6d. 
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*List of Papers bearing upon the .. . Prehistoric Archaeology of the British Isles, 
1921. By T, Sheppard. 83x53. Pp. 436-499. London: British Association. 

*Prehistoric Ireland: a manual of Irish pre-Christian archaeology. By Rev. P. 
Power, M.R.I.A. 7x42. Pp. 96. Dublin: Mellifont Press; London: 
Chapman and Dodd, 1923. 2s. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverfield. Fourth edition, revised 
by George Macdonald, 5}. Pp. 91. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1923. 75. 6d. 

*Altonum, fille d’Aeria: origines gallo-romaines de Montbrison, Le Pégue, Rousset, 
Valréas, Saint-Pantaléon, par Alexandre Chevalier, 9x6}. Pp. 144. 
Valence: Jules Céas et fils, 1923. 18 francs. 

*Opgraving van Romeinsche villa’s te Ubachsberg en in het Ravensbosch, door A. E. 
Remouchamps. 9x 6%. Pp.-4. Reprint from Publications de la Société 
historique et archéologique dans le Limbourg, vol. 58, 1922. 

*Arentsburg, een Romeinsch militair vlootstation bij Voorburg, door Dr. J. H. 
Holwerda. 134x110. Pp. 165, with 71 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1923. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 15th March 1923. Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Messrs. G. A. Garfitt, J. M. Wood, and W. G. Bell were admitted 
Fellows. 

The Treasurer moved the following resolution :— 

‘The Society of Antiquaries of London, foreseeing that the compulsory 
enfranchisement of all lands of copyhold and customary tenure under 
the provisions of the Law of Property Act, 1922, may lead to the 
destruction or sale out of England of court rolls and other manorial 
documents of great historical and genealogical value, respectfully urges 
on His Majesty’s Government that some scheme should be adopted 
to secure the preservation of such documents in this country. 

‘It is suggested that such a scheme, to be really effective, should 
provide for the transfer of such documents to the Public Record Office, 
the local County Council, or some other approved body, and that the 
transfer should be compulsory in the case of every manor as soon as 
all the copyhold lands have been enfranchised. 

‘The Society would also welcome any means by which the court 
rolls and other documents of manors, all the copyhold lands of which 
have already been enfranchised, could be transferred in a similar way.’ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Paley Baildon, Vice- 
President, supported by Mr. Oswald Barron, F.S.A., and carried 
unanimously, and was ordered to be forwarded to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Prime Minister, the Master of the Rolls, and the President of the 
Law Society. 

Mr. H. E, Balch, Local Secretary for Somerset, read a paper on 
recent exploration in the Mendip Hills, with contributions by Dr. N.C. 
Cooper and Mr. E. K. Tratman. The paper will be published in 
Archaeologia. 
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Thursday, 22nd March 1923. Mr. C. L, Kingsford, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Letters were read from the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the President of the Law Society, 
acknowledging the receipt of the resolution passed at the last meeting. 

Mr. T. D. Pryce was admitted a Fellow. 

Sir Martin Conway, M.P., F.S.A., read a paper on the Sacro Catino 
at Genoa, which will be printed in the Antiquaries Fournal. 

Mr. S. Gaselee, C.B.E., F.S.A., read a paper on lettered Egyptian 
textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 12th April 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1922 was read and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

The President moved the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, the Fellows signifying their assent by rising in their 
places :— 

‘ The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries desire to place on record 
their sense of the great loss which Archaeology and the Society have 
suffered in the premature death of their Fellow Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Richard Armstrong. It isa matter for profound regret that he did not 
live to display in the office of Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, to which 
he had but recently been appointed, that energy and scholarship which 
were characteristic of him in other respects. His valuable and important 
work on all matters connected with the archaeology of Ireland, especially 
as Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the National Museum at Dublin, had 
assured for him a permanent place among the leading archaeologists of 
this and other countries. 

‘The Society desires to express to Mrs. Armstrong and her family 
its respectful sympathy in their bereavement.’ 

Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., read a paper on the architecture of the 
Premonstratensians, with special reference to their buildings in England, 
which will be printed in Archacologia. 


Thursday, 19th April 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 

hair. 

Mr. E. H. Stone, Rev. J. H. T. Perkins, and Dr. L. G. Dillon were 
admitted Fellows. 

Lt.-Col. Hawley, F.S.A., presented his fourth report on the exca- 
vations at Stonehenge, which will be printed in the Antiguaries Fournal. 

Dr. H. H. Thomas read a paper on the source of the stones of 
Stonehenge, which is printed in this number (p. 239). 


Monday, 23rd April 1923, St. George’s Day: Anniversary Meeting. 
Sir Hercules Read, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. E, Keyser and Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beynon were appointed 
scrutators of the ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1922-3 was read :— 

In presenting its Report for the year 1922-3, the Council is again 
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happy to be able to record a successful year. The finances may now 
be considered to have returned to their former satisfactory conditions, 
but as full details are presented by the Treasurer with the Statement 
of Accounts, the Council would refer Fellows to that document. 

Publications.—Archaeologia for 1922-3 (vol. 72) is well advanced, 
and should be in the hands of Fellows shortly after this Report is 
presented. Volume 73 for the current year is also in hand, and it is 
hoped that it may be issued at the beginning of next session, or at least 
before the end of the year. Should this be possible, the publication of 
this our most noted production will have returned to the normal, and 
it may be hoped that in future it will always be practicable to publish it 
within six months of the conclusion of the session to which it belongs. 

The Axtiquaries Fournal continues to meet with success. The 
sales to the public are increasing, and congratulations on the style 
and matter of this publication have been received on all sides. In the 
last report reference was made to the desirability of Fellows sending 
notes of archaeological matters which come under their notice. The 
response to this appeal was encouraging; moreover, notes are now 
being received from outside subscribers. But the Council feels that 
a great deal more will still have to be done, if its aim that the Fournal 
should be the medium for the immediate publication of all archaeo- 
logical news is to be realized. 

Library.—The number of new books added to the Library is on the 
whole greater than last year. The periodicals are also coming in 
regularly, and a few additional exchanges have been arranged. The 
number of books borrowed since the last Anniversary was 520, 
representing loans to 126 Fellows. 

The subject-index is making steady headway, but the Council feels 
that a new Authors’ catalogue of the Library is a pressing necessity. 
The Library Committee has accordingly been requested to inquire 
into this matter, and it is hoped that it may shortly be possible to 
start preparing a new Authors’ catalogue on the card-index system, 
but the expense must necessarily be heavy. 

Research.—T he excavations at Stonehenge have been systematically 
carried on by Colonel Hawley, whose third report was published in 
the January number of the Antiguaries Fournal, and whose fourth 
report was presented a few days ago. At Richborough Mr. Bushe-Fox 
carried out five weeks’ excavation in September of last year with most 
encouraging results. His report will be read in June, and it is hoped 
that this year it will be possible to excavate for a longer period. 

But to carry out these excavations, and to continue the Society’s 
assistance to similar work elsewhere, there is pressing need for far 
greater support to the Research Fund. An appeal is being issued to 
all Fellows asking them seriously to consider whether they cannot 
assist this, one of the most important aspects of the Society’s activities. 
The Council trusts that a generous response will be made to this appeal, 
but it feels it necessary to state that unless such support is forthcoming 
not only will the excavations for which the Society is directly respon- 
sible be greatly handicapped, but that grants to other excavations and 
research work will have to be very seriously curtailed, if not altogether 
suspended. The Council would view such a necessity with grave 
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concern, as it feels that the grants it can make to outside endeavours oO 
if not large in themselves, yet serve to give the Society’s imprimatur J 
to such undertakings, and are thus, it believes, welcome and valuable. 0 
The number of losses by death is higher than last year, and again h 
includes three Honorary Fellows. t] 
The following have died since the last Anniversary :— F 
Ordinary Fellows. 
Edmund Clarence Richard Armstrong, M.R.I.A., Bluemantie, h 
29th March 1923. T 
Charles Harold Athill, Clarenceux, 27th November 1922. h 
William Thomas, Baron Bolton, 14th August 1922. e: 
Robert Penrice Lee Booker, gth June 1922. 
Charles Eyre Bradshaw Bowles, 2nd January 1923. tl 
Sir Ernest Clarke, 4th March 1923. 0) 
Sir Julian Stafford Corbett, 21st September 1922. mr 
Frederick Arthur Crisp, 25th April 1922. g' 
Robert William Crowther, 21st July 1922. Si 
Joshua James Foster, 24th March 1923. It 
Rev. Thomas Shipdem Frampton, roth February 1923. fr 
William Gowland, F.R.S., roth June 1922. 
Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, 8th June 1922. a 
Charles Henry Hopwood, 5th April 1923. in 
Sir Charles James Jackson, 23rd April 1923. P 
Hon. Harry Lee Stanton Lee-Dillon, 7th February 1923. ne 
George Francis Legge, 31st October 1922. ki 
Very Rev. Hon. James Wentworth Leigh, D.D., 5th January 1923. in 
Arthur Francis Gresham Leveson Gower, 26th December 1922. hi 
Inspector-General Belgrave Ninnis, C.V.O., R.N., 18th June 1922. 
Walter Henry, Baron Northbourne, 27th January 1923. m 
Albert Victor Peatling, M.B., 12th May 1922. F 
Maurice Rosenheim, 18th May 1922. 
John Paul Rylands, 22nd March 1923. C 
William Harry Rylands, 8th September 1922. 
John Henry Etherington Smith, 15th April 1923. 
Spencer Slingsby Stallwood, 13th August 1922. di 
John Ward, 18th June 1922. Fi 
Sir John Watney, 25th March 1923. Of 
Colonel Sir William Watts, K.C.B., 4th August 1922. BI 
In addition, the following Fellow died before the last Anniversary, he 
but his death was not notified until later :— W 
Robert Coltman Clepham, 22nd March 1922. ‘- 
c 
Honorary Fellows. of 
Sir Henry Angst, K.C.M.G., 14th May 1922. in 
Enrique Aguilera y Gamboa, Marques de Cerralbo, 27th August 1922. 
Dr. Valerios Stais, 11th February 1923. b 
in 
The death, at the early age of 44, of Mr. EDMUND CLARENCE H 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG, Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, has removed Se 
one of the greatest authorities on the antiquities of Ireland, Sprung in 
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of a Scottish stock which had been settled in Ireland since the days of 

ames I, he was the grandson of Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart., 
of Gallen Priory, King’s County. After a short time spent in business 
he was appointed assistant in the department of Irish Antiquities in 
the National Museum in Dublin. Here his life’s work was done. 
First under George Coffey and, on the latter’s death, as his successor 
in the Keepership of the department, he made himself the first authority 
on the antiquities under his charge, and it is not too much to say that 
his views were recognized as authoritative by scholars the world over. 
Those who ever had the privilege of examining the collections under 
his guidance will recall the learning and enthusiasm with which he 
explained the treasures in his care. 

He was early elected a member of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
the Proceedings of that body bear witness to his industry, the width 
of his reading, and the catholicity of his knowledge. Probably his 
most important publication was the recently-issued catalogue of the 
great collection of Irish gold ornaments in Dublin. He had also been 
Secretary and a Vice-President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, and the Journal of that Society contains many contributions 
from his pen. 

On the change of government in Ireland Armstrong retired on 
a pension from the Keepership of Irish antiquities, and came to live 
in London. Only a few weeks ago he was appointed Bluemantle 
Pursuivant of Arms. He had hardly had time to settle down in his 
new office, and no opportunity to make any mark there, but those who 
knew him have little doubt but that he would have thrown himself 
into his new duties with the same enthusiasm and devotion which he 
had already displayed in Dublin. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1909, and had published 
many articles on Irish archaeology in Proceedings, The Antiquaries 
Fournal, and Archaeologia. He was also Local Secretary for Ireland. 

Had he lived he would have been proposed as a member of the 
Council at this Anniversary Meeting. 


Mr. CHARLES HAROLD ATHILL, M.V.O., Clarenceux King of Arms, 
died suddenly on 27th November on his way to the railway station. 
Four days before he had taken part in the State procession at the 
opening of Parliament. He entered the College of Arms in 1882 as 
Bluemantle, being promoted to Richmond Herald in 188y. In 1919 
he became Norroy, and at the end of that year succeeded Sir William 
Weldon as Clarenceux. From 1911 to 1919 he was also Registrar of 
the College. He took a great interest in genealogical matters, being 
chairman of the British Record Society and a member of the Council 
of the Harleian Society. He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
in 1891. 


WILLIAM THOMAS, BARON BOLTON, who died in August, was born 
in 1845 and was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He succeeded to the peerage in 1895, and was elected a Fellow of the 
Society in 1903. He displayed a keen interest in archaeology, especially 
in his neighbourhood of Wensleydale, where he had established a small 
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museum of local antiquities. He frequently exhibited objects of interest 
to the Society, especially noteworthy being a Viking sword with inlaid 
handle found in Wensley churchyard, which was published in Pro- 
ceedings, xxviii, 228. He also took great interest in the excavation of 
Basing House, his family property, in 1909, and carried out careful 
repairs to Bolton Castle, another ancient monument on his estate. 


By the death of Mr. ROBERT PENRICE LEE BOOKER, the study of 
the Roman archaeology of this country has suffered a severe loss. 
He was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, and in 1888 
became a master at Eton, a post from which he retired shortly before 
his death. In 1895 he was elected a Fellow of the Society, and 
although he took but little active part in its affairs, he never failed 
to be present at any meeting at which subjects connected with Roman 
Britain were to be discussed, and he gave considerable assistance in 
the excavation of Silchester. 


Mr. CHARLES EYRE BRADSHAW BOWLES was elected a Fellow in 
1g1o. He was a keen local antiquary, and for many years edited the 
Transactions of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, to which he 
contributed several papers. He never took any active part in the 
work of the Society. 


Sir ERNEST CLARKE, who died on 6th March, was elected a 
Fellow in 1891. For many years he had been Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, from which post he retired in 1905. He wasa 
keen musician and bibliographer, having been Vice-President of the 
Bibliographical Society. In 1894 he read a paper before the Society 
on the palimpsest brass to Sir Anthony and Lady FitzHerbert in 
Norbury church, Derbyshire, but beyond this he made no contribution 
to our Proceedings. He was, however, very interested in his birth- 
place, Bury St. Edmunds, and had conducted explorations on the site 
of its abbey church and issued an edition of the chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond. In 1896 he was appointed the first lecturer on agricultural 
history at Cambridge, from which university he received an honorary 
degree. He was knighted in 1898. 


Mr. ROBERT COLTMAN CLEPHAN, who was born in 1839, was 
elected a Fellow in 1900. He was an active member and a Vice- 
President of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He 
was a keen collector of Egyptian antiquities and of armour, and had 
written books on the development of hand fire-arms and on the 
tournament. He had also contributed many articles to the publica- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle and to the Archaeolo- 
gical Journal on armour, fire-arms,and Roman andEgyptian antiquities. 
He does not appear to have made any communications to this Society. 


Sir JULIAN STAFFORD CORBETT was born in 1854 and educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he subse- 
quently became an honorary Fellow. He was called to the Bar in 
1876, but only practised for some six years. It was as an historian, 
and especially as an historian of English sea power, that Corbett 
became famous. His first work in this field wasa study of Monk, to 
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be followed by others on Drake, Drake and the Tudor Navy, The 
Successors of Drake, England in the Mediterranean, and many other 
books, culminating in his Campaign of Trafalgar published in 1910. 
Besides these studies he also edited many volumes for the Navy 
Records’ Society. His last and perhaps greatest work was the Official 
Naval History of the Great War, of which he had published two 
volumes, carrying the story down to May 1915, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that he did not live to complete this. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Society in 1900. 


Mr. FREDERICK ARTHUR CRISP was well known for his collections 
of armorial china and grants of arms. He was keenly interested in 
genealogy, and had printed at his private press a whole series of 
Visitations in twenty-one volumes and another series of notes to these 
visitations. He had also printed illustrated catalogues of his collec- 
tions of china. He was elected a Fellow in 1896. 


Mr. ROBERT WILLIAM CROWTHER had only been a Fellow a few 
months when he died in July: he had therefore had no opportunity 
of taking part in the Society’s proceedings, but shortly before his 
election he exhibited the Cromwellian communion plate belonging to 
Hare Court chapel, Barnsbury. 


Mr. JOSHUA JAMES FOSTER was elected a Fellow in1905. He had 
written largely on the subject of miniatures and portraiture, among his 
works being a Life of George Morland, The Portraiture of Mary 
Stuart, and Samuel Cooper and the English Miniature Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. He was born in Dorset in 1847, and his affec- 
tion for his native county was shown in his Wessex Worthies, which 
was published in 1921, Mr. Thomas Hardy contributing a preface. For 
some years he was Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society, and he was 
also a member of the Geologists’ Association. He does not appear to 
have made any contribution to our Proceedings. 


The Rev. THOMAS SHIPDEM FRAMPTON was elected a Fellow in 
1889. He appears to have made no contribution to the Society’s 
Proceedings, but he had made a large collection of books and manu- 
scripts relating to the clergy of Kent, which have been presented by 
his widow to the Cathedral Library at Canterbury. He had con- 
tributed several papers to Archaeologia Cantiana, and was the author 
of a history of the hundred of Wrotham in the thirteenth century and 
other books. He was also particularly generous in supplying parishes 
with detailed lists of their incumbents, which are often to be found 
posted up in the churches, 


An obituary notice of the late Professor WILLIAM GOWLAND has 
already appeared in the Antiguaries Fournal (ii, 390). 


The Rev. EDMUND CARLES HOPPER was elected a Fellow in 1908. 
He was a prominent local antiquary, and had been for several years 
Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, to 
whose transactions he contributed many papers, his last, part of a 
general account of the church plate of Norfolk, being published after 
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his death. He had also published a history of his parish of Starston 
to which he was appointed by his college, St. John’s, Cambridge, his 
father having been rector there before him. 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY HOPWOOD was elected a Fellow in 1913. He 
was a Common Councilman of the City of London and took a lively 
interest in its antiquities and cathedral, and was a vigorous opponent 
of the suggestion that any of the ancient churches of the City should be 
destroyed. He was an active member of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society and of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, to 
whose Transactions he had contributed several papers as well as to the 
Fournal of the British Archaeological Association. He was a constant 
attendant at the meetings of the Society, but had not had an oppor- 
tunity of otherwise taking any active part in its affairs. 


Sir CHARLES JAMES JACKSON was born in 1849. He started life as 
a builder and architect, but was called to the Bar at the age of 
thirty. His great interest was in old plate, on which he wrote two 
important books, Zhe History of English Plate and English Gold- 
smiths and their marks. The first, a magnificently illustrated work in 
two volumes, was published in 1911; the second was originally pub- 
lished in 1905, and an enlarged edition was issued in1922. This last 
is a work exhibiting enormous care and industry on the part of its 
author and showing great research. It contains reproductions of 
upwards of 14,000 marks drawn by his own hand, and is a book which 
is indispensable to all students of English plate. Sir Charles Jackson, 
who was elected a Fellow in 1891, had himself a fine collection, and 
had exhibited specimens before the Society from time to time. He 
was knighted in 1919. 


The Hon, HARRY LEE STANTON LEE-DILLON was the only son of 
our former President, Viscount Dillon, and was elected a Fellow in 
1898, 


Mr. GEORGE FRANCIS LEGGE died in sad circumstances in October. 
His interests lay chiefly in the domain of oriental and Biblical archae- 
ology. He was a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, to which he 
had contributed several papers, and he had also published translations 
of some early Latin and Greek theological works. He was elected a 
Fellow in 1910, and was a regular attendant at the Society’s meetings 
and a constant reader in the Library. 


The Very Rev. the Honourable JAMES WENTWORTH LEIGH, who 
was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1902, was the third son of the 
first Lord Leigh and was born in 1838. He was the brother-in-law of 
Mr. Granville Leveson Gower, a former Vice-President of the Society. 
He was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
ordained in 1862, being appointed to the family living of Stoneleigh two 
years later,and while there he gave active support to Mr. Joseph Arch’s 
agitation on behalf of agricultural labourers. After spending some 
years in America, he was appointed vicar of Leamington, and in 1883 
became rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. In 1894 he was 
appointed Dean of Hereford, a post which he held until 1919, when he 
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retired. During his tenure of the deanery a good deal of restoration 
work was done in the cathedral, including the reconstruction of the 
west front. Dr. Leigh never contributed any papers to the Society, 
but he had written articles for the Transactions of the Woolhope Club, 
of which Society he was President in 1900. 


Mr. ARTHUR FRANCIS GRESHAM LEVESON GOWER was elected a 
Fellow in 1896 and was brother of Mr. Granville Leveson Gower, once 
a Vice-President of the Society. In 1896 he read a short paper on 
Marylebone church, now the Parish chapel, which was published in 
Proceedings, but he does not appear to have made any other contribu- 
tion. He, however, took a praiseworthy and active interest in prevent- 
ing the alienation of church plate, and his activities in this sphere met 
with considerable success either in stopping its sale or securing its 
restitution. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, and for 
many years was in the Diplomatic Service, retiring in 1905. 


Inspector-General BELGRAVE NINXNIS, C.V.O., R.N., who died in 
June, was elected a Fellow in 1894. He joined the Royal Navy in 
1861, and was naturalist to the Northern Territory of South Australia 
Surveying expedition in 1864-6. He also served under Sir George 
Nares in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. He published a book on 
the Ethnology, Natural History, and Meteorology of the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. He never made any contribution to our 
Proceedings. 


WALTER HENRY, BARON NORTHBOURNE, was educated at Radley 
and Christ Church, and was M.P. for Darlington from 1874 to 1893, 
when he succeeded to the peerage. He was a liberal supporter of 
archaeological work in Kent and Northumberland, contributing largely 
to the funds for excavating St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, in 
which he took a lively interest. For many years he had been Presi- 
dent of the Kent Archaeological Society. This position he did not in 
any way treat as a sinecure, but took a very active part in the society’s 
work and a great interest in its welfare. Lord Northbourne, who was 
born in 1846, was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1900 and served 
on the Council in 1920 and Iga. 


Dr. ALBERT VICTOR PEATLING was elected a Fellow in 1917. He 
was an active member of the Surrey Archaeological Society and was 
well versed in the antiquities of that county, especially in its stained 
glass. He was also a member of the Diocesan Committee on Faculties. 
His death at a comparatively early age will prove a very serious loss 
to archaeology, as had he lived there can be no doubt that he would 
have made many more contributions to those studies than he was 
enabled to do. 


Mr. MAURICE ROSENHEIM, who died in May, was elected a Fellow 
in 1913. With his brother, Mr. Max Rosenheim, F.S.A., he formed 
a large and magnificent collection of works of art of the most catholic 
character. His Renaissance medals were among the finest of their kind, 
his collection of early mathematical instruments was unequalled, whilst 
he had also accumulated a vast store of book-plates, seal matrices, china, 
and other objects. Those who had the privilege of his friendship will 
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not readily forget the welcome that was always theirs at his house in 
Hampstead, the readiness and enthusiasm with which he displayed his 
collections, nor the help which he was always eager and willing to give 
to all who sought it. He bequeathed some of his finest pieces to the 
British Museum, to which he and his brother had been generous 
friends in their lifetime, but the bulk of the collection is to be broken 
up, a sad but perhaps inevitable end to such great enthusiasm and 
connoisseurship. 


Mr. JOHN PAUL RYLANDS was the son of Mr. Thomas Glazebrook 
Rylands, F.S.A. He was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple and 
for many years was engaged in Chancery practice in Liverpool. He 
was a keen antiquary, and was one of the founders and for many years 
President of the Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society. He had 
also been President of the Liverpool Athenaeum, Vice-President of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and member of Council 
of the Harleian and Cheetham Societies. Toall these bodies he com- 
municated papers on heraldic and genealogical subjects, as well as to 
the Genealogist, Miscellanea Genealogica, and to our own Proceedings. 
For the Harleian Society he edited the Visttation of Cheshire, and had 
also published Disclaimers at Herald's Visitations and The Armorial 
Bearings of the City of Liverpool. We was an active Freemason, and 
was one of the founders of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society in 1873, and for many years had acted 
as one of the Local Secretaries for Cheshire. 


Mr. WILLIAM HARRY RYLANDS, who was born in 1847, was the 
brother of Mr. J. P. Rylands, F.S.A., being himself elected a Fellow 
in 1880. For more than twenty-five years he was Secretary of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. In this capacity he was responsible 
more than any one else for the high position which that Society takes 
in the learned world. He started its Proceedings, and his skill as an 
artist enabled them to be furnished with a wealth of illustrations 
which had not previously been attained. His success as Secretary may 
be seen by the great accession of membership which the Society gained 
under his administration. In later years he interested himself in 
heraldic and genealogical matters and edited a number of volumes for 
the Harleian Society. Like his elder brother he was an active Free- 
mason and was a contributor to and editor of the publications of the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge. 


Mr. JOHN HENRY ETHERINGTON SMITH, who died on 15th April 
at the age of 82, was educated at Repton and University College, 
Oxford. He had a distinguished career at the Bar, was a Bencher of 
the Inner Temple, and had been in succession Recorder of Newark and 
Derby. He will also be remembered for the fact that two of his sons 
rowed in the same University Boat Race but in different boats. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1907 and so long as his health 
allowed him was a most regular attendant at the meetings. He served 
on the Council in 1910, 


Mr. SPENCER SLINGSBY STALLWOOD, who died in August, was 
elected a Fellow in 1894. He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
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British Architects, and did a great deal of work at Folkestone and 
later at Reading, amongst his more important buildings being St. 
Peter’s Church, Folkestone, and private houses, schools, and the Old 
College buildings in Reading. For many years he was Diocesan Sur- 
veyor for the Oxford diocese, and was also one of the honorary curators 
of the Silchester collections in the Reading Museum. 


Mr. JOHN WARD was elected a Fellow in 1893. His chief archaeo- 
logical work was done in connexion with the Cardiff Museum, of which 
he was appointed curator in 1893. On its absorption by the National 
Museum of Wales he became Keeper of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, from which he retired in 1919. While at Cardiff he carried out 
the investigation of the Roman Fort at Gellygaer, the full report of his 
excavation being published by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. He 
also wrote volumes on Romano-British buildings and earthworks and 
on the Roman era in Britain. He contributed papers to the Society 
on barrows near Buxton, on Roman remains at Cardiff Castle, and on 
the walls of Caerwent. He also published several papers in Archaco- 
logia Cambrensis. He received the honorary degree of M.A. from the 
University of Wales in-1917, in recognition of his services to archaeo- 
logy and of his work in the Cardiff Museum. 


Sir JOHN WATNEY, who died at the advanced age of 89, was one 
of the most senior Fellows of the Society, having been elected in 1870. 
For many years he was Clerk to the Mercers’ Company, of which his 
grandfather had been Master, and he was succeeded as Clerk, though 
not immediately, by hisson. He had written a history of the Company 
and of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon. He took an active 
interest in City affairs, was one of the Lieutenants, and had been Secre- 
tary and Chairman of the City and Guilds Institute. He was knighted 
in 1900. He had made numerous exhibitions before the Society, had 
served on the Council on several occasions, and had for some years been 
a member of the Finance Committee. 


Sir WILLIAM WATTS, who died on 4th August, was only elected 
a Fellow in 1920, so that he had had little opportunity of taking any 
part in the Society’s work. During the war he raised and commanded 
battalions of the Welch Regiment, and he also served in the South 
African War, where he raised and commanded the Cape Volunteer 
Rifles. 


Sir HENRY ANGST was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1900. He 
was born in 1847, and during his frequent visits to London on business 
matters he became an intimate friend of Sir Wollaston Franks, In 
1886 he was appointed a Vice-Consul at Ziirich, and in 1896 he became 
Consul-General for Switzerland, receiving the K.C.M.G. in 1906. From 
1892 to 1903 he was director of the Swiss National Museum at Ziirich. 
In 1903, although a foreign subject, he was elected a member of the 
Athenaeum. He published many works on ancient Swiss art. 


ENRIQUE AGUILERA Y GAMBOA, MARQUES DE CERRALBO, was born 
in 1845 and died on 27th August last. His scientific labours divide 
themselves into three aspects, literary, artistic, and archaeological. To 
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this last science he was a munificent patron, himself carrying out and 
subsidizing excavations and investigations, more especially in the 
early cemeteries in Spain. The objects found were deposited in his 
house in Madrid, which became a veritable museum of objects of art 
and antiquity. In 1913 he sent to London and exhibited before the 
Society a magnificent collection of swords and ornaments from the 
necropolis at Aguilar de Anguita excavated under his direction and at 
his expense. On these objects our late Fellow Mr. Horace Sandars 
read a paper entitled ‘ The weapons of the Iberians’, which was pub- 
lished in Archacologia. The Marques was an honorary member of 
many foreign Academies and Institutions and was elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society in 1913. 


Dr. VALERIOS STAIS was elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society in 1919. An authority on all subjects connected with Greek 
art and archaeology, he had been for some years Ephor of Antiquities 
in Greece and Director of the National Museum at Athens. 


The Treasurer made a statement on the general state of the Society’s 
finances and presented his accounts. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—Sir 
Hercules Read, President; Mr. William Minet, Zreasurer ; Mr. C. R. 
Peers, Director ; Mr. Ralph Griffin, Secretary; Mr. W. Paley Baildon, 
Mr. C. F. Bell, Mr. A. W. Clapham, Dr. F. W. Cock, Mr. J. E. Couch- 
man, The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Rev. E. E. Dorling, Mr. 
G. C. Druce, Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, Major Victor Farquharson, 
Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Mr. John Humphreys, 
Mr. P. G. Laver, Mr. H. Sands, Mr. M. F. Tweedie, and Rev. H. F. 
Westlake. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 8.30, when the President 
announced that he had appointed the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
to be a Vice-President of the Society. 

The President then delivered his Anniversary address (p. 201), at 
the close of which the following resolution was proposed by Mr. W. 
Paley Baildon, Vice-President, seconded by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, 
and carried unanimously :— 

‘ That the best thanks of the meeting be returned to the President 
for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 3rd May 1923. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

Major F. W. Slingsby was admitted a Fellow. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Armstrong thanking the Society for its 
resolution of sympathy on the death of her husband. 

Rear-Admiral Boyle Somerville, C.M.G., R.N., F.S.A., read a paper 
on instances of orientation in prehistoric structures in the British Isles, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


é Thursday, roth May 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
hair. 

Mr. G. C. Druce, F.S.A., read a paper on the Mupyunxodéwv or Ant- 
Lion which will be published in the Anmtiquaries Fournal. 
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